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LIST OF SIGNS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 
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Stand for the pieces in Chess, as explained 
on pages 14 and 15, thus : — 
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tt 
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check. 

double check. 

checkmate. 

double cheek and mate. 

takes (but in the text it 
signifies " the colon"). 

plus. 

times (in multiplication). 

equals. 

and. 

number. 

id est —that is. 

t;t(fe&'ce^=namely. 




from 1)Ooks and articles published in the English, Ger 
man, Dutch, Danish. Swedish, Italian, Spanish, Por 
tuguese, French, and Russian langu^es. The booki 
especially used are those by Bilguer, Lange, Staunton 
WoRMALD.ToMLiNSoN, M1LE8, and LiNDE. Our acknow. 
ledgements are also due to the following writers ant 
correspondents : — Abbott, Anderssen, Andrews. An- 
thony. Arneil, Babson. Bailey, Barbe, Barbier, Bayer 
Belden, Bell, Benbow, Berger, Bezzel, Bivar, Black, 
more, Bolton, Brown, Brownson, Bryan, Bull, Callander 
Capriiz, Carpenter, Charliek, Chatto, Coates, Collins 
Congdon, Cook, Crake, Curtiss, Davidson, Dufresne 
Durward, Eaton, Evans, Pawcett, Faysse, Finlayson 
Frazer, Preeborough, Purnival, Gelbfuhs, Gilberg 
Gold, Gorgias, Grimshaw, Hanshew. Harris, Hazeltine 
Healey, Heywood. Hopwood, Horwitz, Huggins. 
Hunter, .Taenisch. Jordan. Jiidell, Klett, ,Kling, Kohti 
und Kockelkorn. Kondelik, Langley, Lasa, Laws, 
Lehner, McArthur, Malmqvist, Mangelsdorf, Martini. 
Mehrtens, Minckwitz, Monek, Morton. Murray, Nash, 
Neumann, Orchard, Orsini, Palmer, Pearson, Pierce, 
Portilla, Fortius, Preti, Ranken, Rasche, Reichbelm, 
Rudge, Sahlberg, Salvioli. Schneider, Schultz, Schu- 
moff, Schwede, Seghieri, Smith, Smithwhite, Steele, 
Stevens, Sorensen, Suhle, Taylor, Therkelsen, Thursby, 
Tschigorine, Valle, Vazquez, Verbeek, Viles, Walker, 
Wasmann, Watkinson, Watson, Wayte, Wekerle, West, 
White, Wortcrs, Zim, and others. 

This book contains many particulars hitherto un- 
published, yet knowing that there is room for improve- 
ment, the Author will feel obliged to his correspondents 
if they will kindly suggest anything tending towards 
the perfecting of one of the oldest and most wide- 
spread means of intercourse among nations, whose 
friendship and welfare may, it is hoped, be thus still 
further promoted. 

Jnly, ISSl. n. F. L. Mbyek. 
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THE ELEMENTS. 



THE MATERIALS FOR PLAY. 

Thesb consist of a square board divided into 64 equal squares, 
alternately white and black, and a set of 32 men, namely, 16 
white and 16 black, as shown in the following diagram : — 
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TltB ALPiSABET 0^ CHESS. 



BLACK. 



a b c 



e 



g ^ 




The NOTATION for describing the board and men is based 
upon the Latin alphabet, which, with the addition of the W, 
is the following : — 

AB CDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS T TJV 

ab cdefghijklmnopqr st uv 

W X Y Z. 

w X y z. 



and of which a to h (or A to H) are iised for the board, and K 
to P for the men, as follows : — 



THE BOASD. 



THE BOARD. 

I BLUCK, I 
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dl 
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t WHITE. I 

The bon'zODtal rows of aquaree are called ROWS, the vertical 
ones FILES, The files are dialiaguished by the letters a to h, 
and the rows by the numbors 1 to 8. Each square is distin. 
guished by naming the file and the row iu which it stands. 
The line between the rows 4 and 5, dividing the board into 
halves, is by the Chinese called the River. 

The first half, the corners of which 
are al, a4, h4, hi, is White's terri- 
tory and the other half is Black's, 

For analytical purposes the board 
is divided into lour parts, which 
(for the sake of brevity) we will 
call spaces. Space 1, consists of the 
4 centre squares, d4, d5, e5, e4; 
space 2 of the 12 squares forming a 
frame or a so-called square-ring 
around the centre squares; space 
y of the 20 squares forming the 
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second Bquaie.riog ; and space 4 of the 28 squares formi^^ 
third square-ring, or the 28 border squares. 

THE MEN OR PIECES. 

The white men as well as the black, consist of six kinds, aD< 

when two persons are going to play, the pieces are arranget 

in two rows on each side of the board, as shown in the firs 

diagram (on page 12). 

The names of the pieces are:— 

lUustrationa _ The universal 

of the men J-jpfla notation 

for piaying. '". P'"»W!>g ^^^ writing 

fl aiagraniH. ^^^^j pfj^tjng. 



1 1 



Qermaa i'reath Italian 



Spanish 



King KOnig Roi Re Key 

Queen Dame Dame Donua Dama 

Rook Thurm Tour Torre Torre 

Bishop Liiufer Fou Alfiere Alfil 

Knight Springer Cavalier Cavalio Caballo 

Pawn Bauer Pion Pedone Peon 

white weiss Uanc bianco bUinco 

black schioarz noir nero nefjro 

See pages 269 and 270. 
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In writing, the black pieces are generally distinguished by a 
ring marked around each letter, thus (K), (L), etc. ; or the 
white by J^ |^ etc., the black by K, L, etc 

The 6 letters from K to P are sufficient in any language, but 
English readers can give them names as follows :— 

King, Lady Queen, Monument, Neighbor, Over-lbaper, 
Pawn. 

An American writer proposes the names :— 

Keeper, Lord, Master or Minister (also Mammoth), 
Nobleman, Overseer and Peasant. 

The 8 men in the first row are called superior pieces or 
Ofpicbrs, N and being Minor Officers, and those in the 
second row are the minor pieces or Pawns, The 8 Pawns are 
distinguished from one another by their files, thus the P on g 2 
is the g Pawn. 

The board is placed so that there is a white square at the 
right-hand corner in the bottom line. Notice also that the 
crowns with five points, representing the Lady Queens are 
placed on squares of their own color. 

THE FIRST RULES. 

The pieces move from one square to another in accordance 
with certain rules, of which the fundamental are : — 

1, Each player must endeavor to win, that is try to check- 
mate the adverse K. 

2, White and Black move alternately. 

3, One piece is moved at a time except when taking a piece 
(see next rule), promoting a P (see page 20) and the K M 
movement (see page 21). 

4, A white piece can take a black one, and vice versa ; this 
is done by removing the latter from the board and substituting 
the former. An exception to this rule is the taking in passing, 
see page 19. 

5, The movements of the pieces are either parallel to the 
sides or along the diagonals of the squares, except those of one, 
the 0, see page 18. 

THE DESCRIPTION OF POSITIONS AND MOVES. 

The subjoined diagram represents a problem by the great 
composer, K. Bayer : — 




It is described as follows ; — 

Position.— White : K hi ; M h4, hG ; N c5, h5 ; P c4,"; 
f2. Black: K e5 ; Of4; P e4, f5. White mates in four 

Solution. — The moves are indicated by naming the moving 
piece and the square to which it moves. Thus ; 1, N e2, that 
is, the N on the square h5 moves to the square e2. Now it is 
Black's turn ; his ba'it answer is, 1, eG, that is, the f4 moves 
to e6. — (Seepage 248.^ 

Thus White's move and Black's answer constitute one move. 
One can make douhly sure of the moves by indicating both the 
squares, thus: 1, N h5 — e2, f4 — e6. White's second move 
is, 2, M gG (if the second move had been M to h5, then it would 
have been necessary to show which of the two Ms was moving 
there, thus. M 6h5), 

White's fourth move is the checkmate, after which Black has 
no answer, so that White plays four, and Black three moves. 
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Thas a four-move problem comprises seven movements. The 
full BolutioQ will be found in part III., immediately after thi- 
solution of problem No. 60. 

The variatioTis in games and problems are referred to by 
making use of the letters Q to Z, or q to z. 

The taking of a piece is generally indicated by a : or jt, the 
check by f, and the maie by 4 . 

The numbers of the white and btaek pieces are added on the 
corner of the diagram, in order to afford some guarantee that 
the position is written or printed correctly, 

^ THE MOVEMENTS OF THE PIECES. 

ssf SS The K moves one square at a time to any of the 
eight surrotmding squares, i.«., the K if standing on f3 can 
move to e2, e3, e4, f4, g4, g3, g2, f2. Its territory or domain 
consists of nine squares, including that on which it stands. The 
K on f3 can in iive moves arrive at d8, and can take its route 
over c6, or g5, or other squares. (See the K M movement or 
castling on page 21, also especially the check and checkmate — 
P^es 21 and 26.) 

^B ^S The L is the most powerful piece, for it can move 
in rows, files, or diagonals in all directions, as far as the lines 
are open. A line is open or clear when unoccupied by either a 
white or black piece. For instance, the L can move from d4, 
in four straight lines and in eight directions to any of the 
following twenty-seven squares : c3, b2, al ; e,^, f6, g7, h8 ; c5, 
b6, a7 ; e3, f2, gl ; c4, b4, a4 ; e4, f4, g4, h4 ; d3, d2, dl ; d5, 
d6, d7, dS. From each of the twenty-eight border squares it 
can move to any of twenty-one squares ; from each of the twenty 
in space 3 to any of twenty.three squares, and from each of the 
twelve squares in space 2 to any of twenty.five squares. It can, 
in two moves, arrive at any square of the board by different 
ways ; from b3 it can reach fO by going first to any of these 
squares : b2, c3, bG, f3, e6, f7. It can in two moves go from 
d4 to g5 in twelve different ways. 



K^VBor Bles : 



The M is next in power to the L. It moves in 
or files as far as they are open. From any square it can 
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move to any of fourteen squares, namely, from cC to any of the 
squares in the linea to eG, to h6, to cl, or to c8. It can, in two 
moves, reacli any square on the board by two rout-es. 



jtA' 



I 



3 N movcB diagonally in all directions, and as 
far as the lines are clear. From e4 it can go to any of thirteen 
squares, namely, in the lines a8 — hi and hl~h7. In space 2 
it can move to any of eleven sqiiares, in space 8 to any of nine, 
and in space 4 to any of seven squares. It cau, in two moves, 
arrive at any of the 32 squares of the color on which it stands. 



^ ^ 



I 



The does not move in rows, files, or diagonals, 
but leaps over the three border lines of four adjoining squares, 
namely, to the third square of another color, that is, from white 
to black, and uit'e versa. The explanation often given that it 
raakes one step straight, and one oblique, or one oblique and one 
straight, (namely, that it combines the shortest path of the M 
with the shortest path of the N, or vice vfiri^a), gives an ea.sy 
method of discovering to what squares the may move, but is 
not strictly correct, for the O'a move does not consist of two 
steps, but of one only, for instance, it can move from cS to d.'i 
when the squares c4 and d4 are occupied. Its true motion is 
this : the six adjoining aquares c3, c4, c5, d5, d4, d.3 
form a parallelogram, in which the O leaps from one corner 
square to that corner square which lies di^onally opposite. 
Geometrically, the leap is the hypotenuse of a right-anglrd 
triangle, of which the base is equal to one side of a square and 
the perpendicular equal to two sides. Tljis hypotenuse bisects 
the diagonal of the parallelogram of six squares, 3 by 2. 

The cau leap from c3 to d-'i, or from d3 to c5, and back 
again. In its leap from c3 to d5, it crosses the boundary lines 
of the four squares, c3, c4, d4, d5. It makes its leap in all 
directions. Of these there are eight ; thus from c3 it can move 
to bl, a2, a4, b5, d5, e4, e2, dl. Consequently its territory 
lies within a square of twenty-five squares. Supposing it to 
stand on f4, then it moves within a space of which the corners 
are d2, d6, h6, h2. From various positions it can move to two, 
four, six, or eight squares. It requires four moves to go from 
al to g7, but six moves to go to h8, and four moves from g7 to 
h8. Also four moves from ff) to d3, and can commence by 
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moving to any of its eight squares. It can move all over the 
hoard without touching twice any of tlie Bisty.four squares, anii 
mil thiiR produce very pretty results, (See prohlem No. 98,) 

THE CAPTURE OR TAKING OP PIECES. 

The preceding five pieces tiikein the same way as they move, 
that is, each of them can capture any of the opponent's pieces 
(except the K) which stands within the legitimate line of its 
march, hut it is otherwiflo with the P, which sliall now he 
r I escribed. 



^ * The P moves straight forward one square at a 
time, but when starting it may move two squares, provided that 
nothing stands in the way. For example, a white P on f2 
moves to f3 or f4, but one on d4 can only move to d5. It takes 
a. piece by making one step diagonally iu a forward direction to 
the right or left, thus a white P on d"i can take a black piece 
on e6 or c6. After a capture it moves straight forward upon 
the file where it then stands. It never moves or takes backwards. 
The P a2 can arrive on any of the twonty-seven squares lying 
in the triangle a2-a8-g8 ; P h2 on any of thirty.throe ; P c2 on 
any of thirty-seven, and P d2 on any of thirty-nine squares, 

THE TAKING IN PASSING. 

The privilege that a P may move two squares at starting is 
counterbalanced by an advantage given to the opponent, 
namely, that he can fake that P with his P (not with any of his 
officers) as if it had moved only one square, and stood one steji 
further hack. A white P moving from f2 to f4 can be taken by 
a black P standing on e4 or g+, and in taking the white P away 
from f4, the black one is placed on f3. The P can be taken in 
passing only iw/mBd/lately after it has made its move of two 
squares and not after one or more moves have intervened. If 
a player has no other move hut taking a P in passing, then he 
is obliged to do so, 

A white P on d'2 cannot go at once and take a piece on c4 or 
e4. 

The old custom of placing some of the white Pawns on the 
first row, and some of the bl.ick ones on the eighth, is now- 
obsolete, but we hope to see it revived, 

C 2 
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THE PROMOTION OP THE PAWN. 

When a white P reaches the eighth row, or a black one the 
first, then it becomes at the option of the player any of his 
officers not on the board, but when all the eight officers are on, 
then it remains a P. Therefore the promotion consists in 
removing the P from the board and replacing it by any ofiicer 
off the board and of the same color. The player may have 
both his Nb on squares of the same color. Compare the par.i. 
graphs under Historical Notes in Part IV, 

A P in various positions can have a choice of one, two, three, 
or four, or by way of promotion (on any of three squares) of 
twelve moves. 

THE MOVEMENTS OF THE K IN CONNECTION WITH 
OTHEE, PIECES. 

There remain to be explained the following, which are of the 
highest importance : — 

1. The K M movement (or castling). 

2. The check. 

3. The checkmate. 

4. The draw. 

THE K M MOVEMENT. 

Once in a game each player has the right of moving tivo of 
his pieces at a time, namely, the K and one of the Ms, uuder 
the following restrictions, which, though here referring to 
White, are equally applicable to Black : — 

1. The K must stand on el, and the M on hi, or on al. 

2. The K moves two squares on the straight line el.hl, or on 
the line el-al, and the M moves to the square nest the K on 
the other side of it on the same straight line. Thus the K can 
perform this movement with either M. The short movement 
is that on the K's side (i.e., on the right-hand side), namely, K 
from el to gl, and M from hi to fl ; and the long move- 
ment is that on the L'a side (or on the left), namely, K el-cl 
M al-dl. 

3. The line el.hl, or el-al must be clear, that is, no white or 
black piece must stand therein. 

4. The K must not be in check at the time of moving with 
the M. 

5. The K must not pass over a square wliich is attacked by a 
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black piece, namely, the squares fl and dl, and it must not move 

into check. (The M may be attacked at the time of moving, 

and may pass over one attacked square, namely, the square bl.) 

6. The K and the Jt must not have been moved previously. 

Should one of the Ms have been moved and have afterwards 

gone back to its own square, then the K cannot move with this 

M, but may do so with the other, provided the latter has 

remained stationary. Should the K have been in check pre. 

viousiy, then that must not have been defended by moving the K. 

Position before. Position after 

the K M movement. 

The short K M move, or that on the K'a side, shown for White. 



The long K M move, or that on the L's side, shown for Black. 



1 



In the short notation the description of the movement to gl 
is K M, and to cl is K M (L). 

Four K M movements are possible on the board, namely, two 
for each player, but only one of them can take place for each 
player. The white K must either go to gl or cl, and the black 
K to g8or c8 ; the M must be moved respectively to fl or dl, or 
to fa or dS. 

Herewith is explained the third and last of the esiraordina/ry 
movements on the board, namely, the moving of a P two 
^^uaces, the taking of a F in passing, and the K M movement. 

B THE CHECK. 

The PEINCIPAL PIECH IS THE K, FOK ALL THE M0VBMEHT8 
AKB ABODT IT, SINCE THE IDEA OP THE GAME IS TO CHECKMATE 
TUB K, AND WHEN THIS 13 DONE THE GAME 18 WON. 

Therefore it follows that the K in never taken ; all the other 
pieces can be. 



J 
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A game does not always termiuate iu a imii,, but may end in 
a d7UW (see p^e 33), and it is then undecided. 

When a piece threatens to take the K, then the latter is iu 
check, and either (1) it must move to an uuotCupicd square not 
attacked by any adverse piece, or (2) the checking piece must 
be taken, or (3) a piece be interposed between it and the 
attacking piece. 

When the player can do none of these three things, the K is 
checkmated. 







In this poBitiou the white K on d3 is m iheck from the M d7- 
White has eleven defences, viz , ( 1) the K tin move to c2, (2) 
K to c3, (3) K to e3, (4) K to e4, (5) the M a7 can take the M 
d7, (6) the N cb can take the M d7, (7) the L gG can interpose 
on d6, (8) the N c6 can interpose on d5, (9^ the N b2 can 
interpose on d4, (10) the f5 can interpose on d4, (11) the 
fy on d6. 

All three kinds of defence are here possible ; to the first 
l)elong those from 1 to 4, to ihe second those of 5 and ii, and to 
the iliird those from 7 to 11. 
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Had the M checked on d4, then the K could have taken it. 
Two of White's defences give check to the black K, namely, N 
to d7, and O to d6. In case the check is from a P or an O, 
then the third kind of defence, namely, an interposition, is 
impossible. 

It follows that neither K can occupy a square next to the 
opposing one, for by so doing it would be in check. 

Since the K and the L defend all the eight squares 
around themselves, they cannot be approached and be captured 
by the adverse K, but the latter can attack all the other four 
kinds of men. 

A piece cannot move (or is piv/ned) when by moving it would 
leave its K in check, from an opposing L, M, or N. In this 
position there are two pieces pinned, namely, the N d7 by the 
M h7, and the eti by the N d7. The K c7 is obliged to move, 
although the checking piece (0 e6) cannot move and take the 
K. If the six squares d6, c6, b6, b7, b8, c8 were blocked by 
black pieces, and the piece at d6 were a P or N, then the K 
could not move, and would be mated. 




WHITE. I 



g h 

3 + 3=6p'sces. 



THB ALPHABET OF CHEBS. 

Thus there are four points which distinguish the K from any 
other piece. 1. It must always be on the board. 2. It cannot 
move oil to any square of the adverse K'e domain. 3. It 
cannot directly give either check or mate. 4. It cannot be left 
en prise, but any attack made upon it must immediately be 
met. 

The most powerful check is from the L, for if it checks either 
straight or diagonally within the adverse K's territory, then it 
attacks six squares of that domain, provided the K stands in 
space 1, 2, or 3, If the L stands further away then it attacks 
fire or three squares. 

The M attacks three squares, but if close to the K, four 



The N attacks three squares, if it is without the K'a territory, 
within only two squares. 

The attacks two squares, 

And the P only one. 

There are three kinds of check ; — 
Simple, 

DiBOOVERBD, and 
Double. 

The latter is a combination of the two former species. 

The SIMPLE CHECK IS given direct by any of the five kinds of 
men. 

The capacity of the men for checking in ^their most advan- 
tageous positions is as follows : — 

The L can give check on any of twelve squares, the M on 
either of two, the N on either of two, the on either of two, 
and the P on one square, but by way of taking on either of two 
squares. Suppose the K is on d7, and the L on e4, then the L 
can move to any of the following squares, and give check : a4, 
b7, c6, d3, d4, d5, e6, e7, e8, fo, g4, b7. When it stands further 
away or closer to the K, then it has less power ; in some cases 
on a clear hoard, it can give check only on five squares. When 
it stands an O's leap distance from the K, then it can check on 
any of ten squares. 

The DISCOVERED CHECK is caused by the motion of a piece, 
which does not give a check itself, but unmasks the attack of [ 
some other piece. The former may be any of the six kinds of ■ 
men, but the latter must be L, M, or N. 

The DODBLE CHECK arises when the moving as well as the 
discovered piece attacks the K. 
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THE CHECK. 

This can h& done in a variety of ways by all the fivo pieces. 
In one case it is practicable without moving either of the two 
checking pieces, namely, when a P takes a P in passing. {See 
problem No. 41), 

The moving piece can generally go to any of two, but not 
more than two squares, and produce a double check. 

In case of a double check the first defence alone is effectual, 
i.e., the K must move. The diagram here represents a 
position in which White can give twenty checks, and if it be 
Black's move he cau give fourteen. 



I BLACK. 




Among the twenty checks there are fifteen simple, four dis- 
oovered and one double check. The simple checks are ten from 
thaLdS, namely on c2, c3,c4, b5, a6, d5,d6, d7, e4, and g6 ; 2 
from the M al, namely on a6 and cl ; 2 from the f7, namely 
on d8 and e5 ; and one from the P b4, namely on b5. There are 
in all four discovered checks : three by moving the K f3, and one 
by moving the P c7, thus the N hi gives check when the K 
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raovee to e2, e3, or i'2, aud the M cS gives check when th 
P c7 moves to b8 taking the bhick iind becoming ihe white U 
The double check arises when the P moves to b§ aad become 
an 0. (White's best move is L dO). 

Black'B fourteen cbecka are thus classitiod ; thtou are Bimplt 
nine are discovered, and two are double. The simple ones an 
L g7 to f 7 or f6, and L7 to g5. The discovered are M g4 ti 
e4, d4, c4, b4, hi, g2, gl, g5, and g6, and the double are M ti 
f4 and g3. 

In the following position : — 

White, K d5; L a5; M d4, h8 ; N c3; O cij, h6 ; P U, h5. 

Black, K f6 ; L dl ; M d8, g2 ; N d6, hi ; a6, h3 ; P b;) 
d3; 

Black threatene as many as twenty.eigbt checks, but it' WhitE 
moves first then he can give mate at his second move. 

The double check attacks 3, 4 or 5, or by promoting a I 
sometimes even seven of the nine stjuarea of the K's territory 

The discovered check and the double check are among tht 
strongest moves in the games, and a player is generally obliged 
to guard against them. Au attack in one move upon tht! 
greatest number of men, viz., nine, can be made with tlie O by 
a double discovery, tor if a white M be stationerl at a4, a white 
N at b2, and a white at d4, and black pieces at d6, e3, e7, f4, 
f*j> y*^) g7, h4, and h6, then the white can. move to id, and all 
the black pieces are attacked. 

THE CHECKMATE. 

The K standing in space 1, 2 or 3, has its full, territory of 9 
s<|uares ; all of which must be attacked, or 7 of them must be 
blocked by the K's own men in order to give mate. When 
the K stands in a corner, and none of its own men next to it, 
then White must attack 4 Kquares, but if the standpoint be 
any of the other 24 border squares then it requires an attack 
on G squares, to effect checkmate, The capacity of the (j kinds 
of pieces for au attack on the K's territory is aa follows: — 
The K can attack from 1 to 3 sijuarcs ; tlie L, 1, 2, 3, 5 or ti 
Mquares ; the M, 3 or 4 ; the N, I to 3 ; the 0, 1 or 2; the P, 1 or 

2 squares. In giving mate they attack : the L, 3, 5 or t! ; the M 

3 or 4 ; the N, 2 or 3 ; the 0, 2 ; and the P, 1 square. 

In the following 18 positions thd black K stands check, 
mated. 
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No. 1. 



8 



Tp 

^//////m. 




w//////yM/. 



6 



6 




No. 2. 



e 



ir 




No. 3. 



No. 4. 





No. 5. 



No. 6. 



8 



c ' d 



6 



5 
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No. 7. 




No. 9. 



a 




No. 8. 




.4 ill! ' 
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e 


f g h 








No. 10. 


e 


f g n 
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No. 12. 




6 
4 

3 
2 



b c d e f g h I 



No. 18. 



a 



c d e 



8 

7 

6 
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No. 14. 




No. 16. 
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No. 16. 




•No. 17. 



a 
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No. 18. 



e 



g 




Position No. 1 illustrates a straight mate, and No. 2 a 
diagonal one. In No. 3 the L is wndef&nded, and attacks the 
squares a2, b2, b3, b4, and c2. In No. 4 the mate giving L hi 
is defended by the M el. In Nos. 2 and 3 the mates are pure^ 
for each of the nine squares is singly attacked or blocked, but 
not so in No. 1 and 4, for in the former the square d6 is doubly 
attacked, namely, by the K and the L, while in No. 4 the 
squares fl and gl are attacked by both, M and L. 

The mate in No. 2 would not be pure, if there were an N e5 
instead of the K, for this N would check the K if the L were 
removed. The mate with c7 in No. 9 is a smothered mate. 
Nos. 5 to 16 show pure mates. Nos. 11 to 15 and No. 18 
illustrate the various double checks and mates, in each the 
remotest piece has remained stationary. 

In No. 11 the M came from b2 ; in No. 12 the N from g3 ; 
in No. 13 the from e4 ; and in No. 15 the P from b2 by 
taking a piece on c3. 

Nos. 16 and 17 show mates with pinned pieces. In No. 18 
a P came from f7, and in taking a piece on g8 became the L, 
thus cutting off the K from seven squares all at once. 
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THE DRAW. 

I 

It was stated on page 15 that the game is plajed for the 
checkmate, which constitutes the victory, but when both players 
see that neither can win, then they give the game up as 
undecided or drawn; or when one player sees that lie cannot 
win, he plays for a draw. 

Compared with winning, the draw is of minm' importance, 
and any special laws for it must not interfere with those of the 
I former. 

I A draw can be caused in three ways, namely, by 
I 1. Insufficient force. 

' 2. Perpetual check. 

3, Stalemate. 

, I. When during the play many of the pieces have been 
taken, or some blocked or pinned, thus becoming motionless, 
the force remaining is sometimes insufficient to produce check, 
mate. In some games there remain nothing but the two Ks 
on the board. See page 37 on the smallest force for mating. 

2. At other times a player is at a disadvantage either in the 
Dumber of his men or in their position, and should he be able to 
continue checking, he will of course do so to compel hit opponent 
to abandon the game as a draw. 

3. Sometimes it happens that a player has no move left, 
namely, that his K ia not in check, and that neither his K nor 
any of his pieces (if any are left) can move, then this player is 

I ttaletnated, and the game must be given up as a draw. 

L 
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EXAMPLE OF INSUFFICIENT FORCE. 



BLACK. I 




T 



WHITE. 



5 + 6=11 pieces. 



Either to move. 



Black's weakness here doAs not consist in the number, but 
the position of his men. *The Ps have all blocked one anoth 
and neither the black K nor the N can attack any of the wb 
Ps or the K. If all the 8 Ps were removed then the gai 
would still be a draw ; but if either a white or black P were 
moved, then the black K would be able to enter White's territc 
and win. 
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EXAMPLE OF PERPETUAL CHECK. 



I BLACK. I 




[JVHITE. 



White to move. 



7 puces. 



White can continue checking by playing the L to a5, and then 
to b6 ; the L e2 is not obliged to interpose on a6, for that would 
be a very bad move for Black, because White would take the L 
and win the game. (If there were not a P h7, White might 
begin by checking on a3 or a4). 
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EXAMPLE OF STALEMATE. 



BLACK. I 




I W HITETf 

White to play. 



5 +6=11 pieces. 



White plays P g3, then whatever Black answers, White re- 
mains stalemated. White would lose, should he play the N to 
el, f2, or g3. 

For other examples of draws see the end-games in Part II. 



THE VALUE OF THE PIECES. 

The relative value depends on the position, for sometimes an 
O is better than an M, or a P may be superior to the L, but the 
following numbers will give the general approximate value. 
Let P=l, then 0=3, N=3, M-5, L=10 ; and the K is invaluable, 
but its power for defence and attack is about 3. (Some authors 
reckon 0, N, and M a fraction hio^her). 
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As a, rule 3 P» are equal to a minor officer ; 2 minor officers 
equal to an M aud 2 Ps ; the L equal to the 2 Ms, or to 3 
minor officers. 



THE SIMPLEST CHECKMATES. 

"he smallest force which a player requires with the aid of his 
K to control and mate the single K is one of the following : — 
1, the L ; 2, an M ; 3, the two Ns on tho two colors ; 4, an N 
aad an ; 5, a P, which can safely be promoted to the L or an M, 



1. THE CHECKMATE WITH THE L. 




3 pieces- 



The black K must be driven to one of the twenty-eight border 
squares, for there only can it be checkmated. White plays 1, 
Xi hi— h5. Now the black K is obliged to remain in White's 
lialf of the board (White's territory). The K tries to retc 
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in the middle ol the board, and moves to e4. Now the K mtiat 
goandheIp.thua:— 2,Kal— b2,Ke4— f4; 3,Kb2— c3, K f4— 
e4; 4, L hj— g5, K e4— f3; 5, K c3— d3, K f3— f2 ; 6,L g5— 
g4, K f2— fl ; 7, K d3— e3,K fl— el ; 8,Lg4— e2 {orgl),mate. 
If 1, K d4— c4, then 2, L h5— e5, K c4— b4. or d3 (or see vari- 
ation Q : K b3) ; 3, K al— b2, K b4— c4 ; 4, K b2— c2, Kc4— b4 ; 

5, L e6 — d6, K b4 — a4 ; 6, K c2 — c3 (you must not play 6, L 
d5— c5, for Black would be stalemated), K a4 — a3 ; 7, L mates 
on one of three sr^uarea : on b3, a5, or a8. — (Q) K c4^b3 ; 3, 
L e5 — d4, K b3 — a3 (if K to c2, tbe mate would follow one 
move sooner) ; 4, K al — bl,Ka-3 — b3; 5, K bl — cl,Kb3 — a3 ; 

6, Kcl— c2, K a3— a2,- 7, L d4— b2 (a4or a7), mate. 

If in the diagram the black K had stood on b8, White would 
have played 1, L hi — h7 (not to c6), then play the white K five 
times in succession into the eixth row, opposite tbe other K., and 
mate at the seventh move with ibe L in the seventh row. 

In this position : White, K d6, L d2 ; Black, K d8, P d4, 
White can give mate in two moves by 1, L d2 — g2, and then 
mate on a8 or g8 accordingly. If there were not a P (a black 
or ft white one) on d4, White might as well play 1, L d2 — d5, 
and mate next move. 

These three pieces permit oi a great miniber of mates, Tlje 
almost infinite variety of positions will become somewhat com- 
prehensible to you if you count the number of positions in which 
the K can be mated with these two pieces. The black K can bo 
mated on ajiy of the twenty-eight Iwrdor squares. Let it first 
stand on al, then the white K must stand on one of five squares: 
on a3, b3, c3, c2, or cl. If the K is on aS, theu eight mates 
are possible, for the Lean mate on a2, b2, cl,dl, el, fl, gl, or 
bl. The same eight mates are possible when the K is onbS, but 
there ia only one mate when the K is on c3 (namely, Lon b2). 
Again, there are e^ht mates when the K isonc2, and there are 
eight when it is on cl. Thus for the first sfjuare (al) we have 
8+8+1+8+8— 33 mates. The same number we have for the 
other corner squares : aS, bS, andhl. Now let us take the 
second of the twenty-eight squares — namely, a2, then the white 
K must stand on cl, c2, or c3. If on c3, there is only one mate — 
namely, L on b2 ; if on cl, there are two mates — namely, the 
L on b2 or on a4 ; and if on c2 there are six mates — namely, 
the L on b2, or on any of the five squares from a4 to a8. Thus 
for a2 we have 1+2+6=9 mates. The aame number otmateswe 
obtain for the other seven border squares next the corners : a7, 
bl, b8, gl, g8, h2, and h7. For a3 we have two mates when the K 
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iflon c2, also two wlieu it is on c4, aud six when it is on c3, in all 
2+2+6=10 nmtes. This number we have also for a4, a5, and 
a6 ; indeed, for each of the sixteen border squares, of which four 
lie in the middle of each side of the board. Therefore we have 
for the twenty-eight sciuares : 4x33+8X9 + 16x10=364 mates. 

There are not so many positions for the mate when we have 
the M instead of the L— namely, there are 4X24+24X5=216. 

Add a white M to the Ks and the white L, then the black K 
cau be mated on any square of the board ; and the number of 
[KtsitionB for the mate increases inimenaely. 

Add an N instead of an M, and the mate cannot be given on 
every square. Add an instead of an M, then the mate can be 
given on every square. By adding other pieces the number of 
positions increases from millions into trillions. The Bnal result 
is au exceedingly high number, which is mathematically certain, 
but still unknown, 



2.— THE CHECKMATE WITH THE ! 




I "MITE.] Z + 1 =3 

The poBition is symmetrical ; While may begin by playing 
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the M to c8 or a6, and protoed thus ; 1, M aS — c8, K d5 — d6. 
2, K hi— g2, K d6-Hi7. 3, M c8— cl, K d7— d6. 4, K g2— 
is, K d6— d5. 5, K t3— e3, K d5— d6 (if K to e5, then M to 
c5). 6, K e3— e4, K d6— e6. 7, M cl— c6t, K e6— d7. 8, K 
e4^d.5, K d7— e7. 9, M oC— d6, K e7— 17. 10, M dli— e6, K 
n— gT. 11 K d5— eo, K g7— 17. 12, K eo— f5, K f7— s7. 13, M 
e6 — e7t, K g7 — f8 (ifKtohS, mate follows io two more movoR, 
by M to f7, and then M to h7). 14, K f5— 16, K f8— g8. 15. K 
f6— g6 (also M to e8 will do), K g8— f8. 16, Mo7— e6,K tS— 
g8. 17, M eC — e8, mate. 

The K can bo driven to any of the 28 border squares, and be 
mated there. 

In this positiou : \Vb., K d5 ; M dl ; lib, K dH ; mate follows 
in three moves by 1, K d5— d6, K dl— e8. 2, M dl— fl, F " 
— d8. 3,Mfl— fSJ. 
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The K can be mated oq oue of twelve squares, namely, the 
four comers and the eight border squares aext the corners, that 
ifia7, a8, b8; g8, h8, h7, etc. 

Thus 1. K al— b2, K a8— b7. 2, K b2— c3, K b7— C(J. 3, K 
CO — d4, K c6— d6. 4. N bl— fa, K d6— c6 (or variation QJ. 

5, N cl— a3, K c6— bC (or E). 6. K d4— d5, K bS— b5. 7, N 
fo— d7t, K b5— bC. 8, K d6— d6, K b6— b7. 9, N aS— c5, 
K,b7— a6. 10, K dG— c7, K a6— a5. 11, N c5— d6, K a.'j— 
aC. 12, N de— b4, K a6— a7. 13, N d7— c8, K a7— aS. 14, 
N c8— b7t, K a8— a7. 15, N b4— c5j. 

(R) K c6— b5. 6, N f5— d7t, K b5— bli. 7, N aS— d6, K 
b6— a5. 8, K d4— c5, K a5— a6. 9, K c5— cb, K a6— a5. 10, 
K c6— o7, K a5— aS. 11, N d6— b4, K a6— a7. 12, N d7— 
c8, K a7— a8. IS, N c8— b7t, K a8— a7. 14, N b4— co}.— 
(Q) K da— eV. 5, K d4— e5, K o7— f7. 8, N cl— g6, K f7— 
g7. 7, K e5— e6, K g7— fS. 8, K e6— f6, K f8— e8. 9, K 
16— g6, K o8— f8. 10, N 16- d7, K f8— gS. 11, N g6— h6, 
K gS— hS. 12, N he— g7t, K h8— g8. 13, N d7— c6J. 

In D. L. Ponziani's position : Wh., K cl ; BI., K e8 ; N c8, 
18 ; the mate is accomplished in 15 moves, thus: 1, N d6, Kdl. 
2, N f5. K o2. 3, K e7, K f3. 4, K f(i, K c2. 5, N J4, K fd. 

6, Kg.5, Ke2. 7, Kg4,Kel. 8, K f3, K dl. 9, N d3, K el. 
10, Nc2, Ktl. 11, Nd2,Kgl. 12, K g3, K hi. 13, N d3, 
K gl. 14, N o3t, K hi. 15, N e44. 
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4.— THE CHECKMATE WITH X AND 0. , 




Among thu fivi! aiiuplt; end-games which we treat here this is 
by far the most difficult. The K can be mated on one of six 
squares, namely, when the N stands on a white square, then the 
K must be driven into a white comer, and can be mated on a8, 
a7, b8 ; hi, h2, or gl. But when the N is on a black square, 
ihen the K can be mated ou al, a2, bl ; g8, h8, or h7. The 
above position is from A. D. Philidor, from the year 1777, who 
moves as follows ; — 

1, N c4, K g6, 2, K f4, K f6. 3, c-S, K gG. 4, e4, K 
h6. 5, K fa, K h7. 6, K f6, K h8. 7, d6, K h7. 8, f7, 
Kg8. 9, Nd3, KfS. 10, Nh7, Ke8. 11, Oefj, K f8 (orQ). 
12, d7t, K e8. 13, K e6, K d8. 14, K d6. K e8, 15, N 
g6t, Kd8. 16, Nf7, Kc8. 17, c5, K d8. 18,Oh7t, Kc8. 
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19, K c6, K b8. 20. K hti, K c8. 21, N eOf, K 18. 22, N 
(17, K a8. 23, cb, K b8. 24, ali+, K a8. 25, N c6J. 

(Q) K d8. 12, K eti (G. Lolli plays N e4), K c7. 13, d7, 
K cG. 14, N d3, K e7. lo, N e4 (Ponziani in his book ofjl782 
gives N b5), K d8. 16, K d6, K e8 or c8. 17, N d5, K d8. 
18, N f7, K c8. 19, c5, and the mate follows as before in the 
a variation. 



■THE WIN WITH A P. 




When the P canuot be captured by the black K, and White 
can avoid stalemate, then the P must be promoted to the L or 
an M. If in the above position White plays first, he wins, but 
if Black plays first, then he draws. Wlien the three pieoes are 
placed similarly in the a-tile or the h-filu, then tJie black K can- 
not be driven out of the corner, and draws. 

White wins thus : 1, K el— d2, K e8— e7. 2, K d2— d3, K 
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e7— (10. 3, K d3— e4, K dG— e(i. 4, P e2— e3, K e6— d6 (the 
K W!i8 obliged to ^o to the rigbt or left, aud allow the white K 
to advance to d5 or IT) respectively). '», K e4— f6, K d6 — e7. 
6. K f5— e5, K e7— n. 7, K eii— dti, K f7— f6. 8, P e3— e4, 
K fO— f7. 9, P e4— e5, K f7— e8. 10, K d6-e6, K e8— d8. 
11, K e6— n, K d8-d7. 12, P e5— e6t, K d7— d8. 13, P 
e6 — e7t, K d8 — c7. 14, P e7 — e8 L, and wins as shown under 
No. 1. 

Black draws thus : 1, K e7, K d2. 2, K e6, K d3. 3, K d5 
^uot to e5, for White would then play K e3, gain the opposition, 
!ind win), K e3. 4, K e5, K f3. 5, K f5, P e3. 6, K eo (if 
the K had moved to e4. Black would likewise have t;one to e5), 
P e4. 7, K o6 (or fO), K f4. 8, K fO, P eSf. 9, K eO, K e4. 
10, Ke7, Kd5. 11. Kd7, PeO|. 12, K e7, K e5. 13, K e8 
(not to d8), K d6. 14. Kd8,Pe7t. 15, K eS, and now White 
must either play the K to ef3 and produce stiilemate, or to c7 (or 
d5) and lose the P. 

When the P stands on b2, then White plays 1, K d2, and 
wins, but with the F on b3 (or on e3) and moving first, he can 
only draw. 



THK CONSTRUCTION OF THE BOARD AND OF 
THE MEN. 

The best iioards and men are those made of hard wood (or 
metal), and the latter should bo made so utrong that iu case 
they should drop from the table they would not be liable to 
break. Boards, inlaid with various colored stones, are pretty. 
The table, on which the board is plticed, should be sufticiently 
large to admit of the players resting their arms on it. The 
boards differ in size ; they arc mostly from 10 to 20 inches, but 
the most suitable are those measuring 15 or 16 inches each way; 
the size in many clubs is 22 inches. ^^h 

SCALE OF ENGLISH INCHES. ^H 



The size of the men should be proporliouatu to that of the 
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board, namely, for a board of 16 inches the King should be 
about 3 inches high, and a Pawn half that height. The foot of 
a man should have a diameter of about three-fourths of the side 
of a square. 

There are some pretty ivory men of little height, which, by 
means of a peg in the foot, can be fitted into a hole in the centre 
of the square, and fastened by the pressure of a spring. These 
are calledm statu quo men, and are very convenient in some cases, 
especially as the board is made to double into the shape of a 
box. The arrangement is extremely handy for problem compo- 
sers and solvers, but for actual play, boards and men on a larger 
scale are more suitable. 

Having explained the elements, we now proceed with the two 
main parts of the book— GAMES and PROBLEMS. 



PART ir. 
GAMES. 



THE VARIOUS WAYS OF PLAYINGf AND THE DURATION 

OF (iAMES. 

A game may be played in the following ways : — 

1. Directly over the board. Th(? time for a move is generally 
a miauto or two, seldom five or more minutes. A game, iu 
most cases, has from 25 to ')0, seldom 150 or more moves, 
therefore a game lasts from half an hour to 3 or 4 hours, the 
latter time may be reckoned for a game between very good 
players. Some players use an hour glass for reckoning the 
time of each player separately. 

2. By means of the voice, in which case the moves are called 
out, the players sitting before separate boards in the same room 
or in adjoining rooms or houses. This is generally done with 
consuUatioti games, when there is more than one player at one 
or both of the boards. 

3. Blindfold, where two may play tc^etber without the use 
of a board, telling each other their moves, or one only moves 
the men on a board and tells the other player (who has not a 
liandkerchief over his eyes, but has his face away from the 
board) what move he has made, and then the other calls out 
what answer he gives. Such a game will last as under 1. 

4. By means of the electric telegraph or telephone. (For 
Ihis some peculiar notations have been invented,) 

5. By correspondence. Here it depends mostly upon the 
distance between the two players, what interval of time shall 
be allowed for u move; in most cases 2 moves are played 
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weekly. (A game of 5(1 moves, between two brothers in 
Europe (Baden) aud America (New York) was Kniahed in 
1875, after it had laetiid 16 years.) 

G. By drculatiiyii. Three or more amateurs residing in 
different places agree to play a game, each making a move in 
turn, and each adding hia name to the move made by him. 
The victory rests with the player who first announces a 
mate. 

7. By means of some concealed communication, as is the 
case with the so-called automaton chess player. 

8. With living persons, who represent the chessmen, and are 
directed by two players standing near the chess arena. 

When three friends are together, two may play in consulta- 
tion againt the third or one against each of the two, simulta- 
neously on two boards, 

SOME TECHNICAL TERMS. 

The first few moves in a game are called the opining. Some 
openings are named after the pieces, others after celebritii;s, and 
again others after the towns or countries in which they have 
first been played, and made known. 

An open game is oni' in which, at. the first move, both the e-Ps 
are advanced two squares, whilst in a olo^e game at least one of 
them is moved only one scjuare. 

A move is called a forced mooe when it is the only one which 
a player has at his command. 

A piece is en prise when it is undefended and can bo captured. 

A gambit is a game in which a P is early put enprise. This 
F is called the gambit P. 

A aaorifice is the giving away of a piece, or the exchange of a 
higher for a lower one. 

The eaxkcmge is won when an M is gained for a minor officer. 

Tvme is gained when the opponent Ls compelled to make a 
useless move. 

Gaining the opposition is playing the K in front of the adverse 
K, and thus obtaining a favorable position. 

To fork two officers is to attack them with a P. 

Centre P s are those in the d. and e-files. 

A 'mssed P is one whose march is ]iot oiistructed by an ad- 
Terso P. 

An isolat6d P is one uot supported by another P. 
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A double P meana two Ps of a similar color in the same file, 
and a tHple means three. 

A couple of Ps are a white and a I ilack P that stop one another. 
thus a couple on d3 and d4 signifiea that there is a white P on 
d3 and a hiack one on d4. 



CODE OF CHESS LAWS. 

The following laws have been in use in Great Britain and 
some partiS of America for many years. They have nothing to do 
with tbo science of the game, bnt are nece-ssary for settliiit; 
certain questions and disputes which occasionally arise. (Some 
of the rules are rather harsh, and should not easily he euforced. 
A player may often be lenient with the penalty of moving 
the K.) 

Depihitions of terms DSED. 

1. Whenever the word Wmplre ia used herein, it stands for 
any committee having charge of matches or tournaments, 
with power to determine ({uestions of chess law and rules, 
or for any duly appointed referee or umpire ; for the by. 
standers, when properly appealed to; or for any perTOn, 
present or absent, to whom may be referred any disputed 
cjuestions; or for any orher authority whomsoever, having 
power to determine such questions. 

The Chess Board and Men. 

2. If the chess-board be wrongly placed, it cannot be changed 
during the game, after a move shall have been made by 
each player, provided the men were correctly placed at the 
beginning, i.e. the Ls upon their own color. 

3. A deficiency in number, or a displacement of the men at 
the beginning of the gaine, when discovered, annul 



FiBST Move and Colob. 
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4. The right of first move must be determined by lot. 

.'>. The player having the first move, must always play with 

thewhite men. 
6. The right of move shall alternate, whether the game be 

won, losi,, or drawn. 
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7. The game is legally begun when each player shall have 
made his first move. 

8. Whenever a gamu shall be annulled, the player having 
the move in that game, shall have it in the next. An 
annulled game must be considered in every respect the same 
aa a it had never been begun. 



^K Th( 
^^^Ujive 



The concession of an indulgence by one player does not 
'.ve him the right of a similar or other indulgence from his 
inent. 




If, during the course of a game, it be discovered that any 
error or illegality has been committed, the moves must be 
retraced, and tlie necessary correction made, without 
penalty. If the moves cannot be correctly retraced, the 
game must be annulled. 

If a man be dropped from the board and moves made 
during its absence, such moves must be retraced and the 
man restored. If this cannot be done to the satisfaction of 
the umpire, the game must be annulled. 

Check. 
A player falsely announcing "check" must retract the 
move upon which the announcement was based, and make 
some other move, or the move made must stand, at the option 
of the opponent. 

No penalty can be enforced for any offence committed 
against these rules, in consequence of a false announcement 
of "check," nor in consequence of the omission of such 
inncement, when legal " check " be given. 

" J'ADOUBB." 
'J'adoube," " I adjust," or words to that effect, cannot 
jrotect a player from any of the penalties imposed by these 
laws, unless the man or men touched obviously iieed 
adjustment, and unless such notification be distinctly 
uttered before the man or men bo touched, and only the 
player whose turn it is to move is allowed so to adjust. 

The hand having once quitted the man, but for an instant, 
the move must stand. 



im. Thehau 
HB the move 
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1 G. Men over.turned or displaced accidentally, may be re. 
placed by either player without notice. In caae of a dispute 
respectii^ the replacement of the men, the opinion of the 
player who did not upset the board shall always prevail 
over that of the one who did. 

17. A wilful diBplacement or over.turning of any of the men 
forfeits the game. 

Penalties. 

18. Penalties can ba enforced only at the time an offence is 
committed, and before any move is made thereafter. 

19. A player touching one of his meo when it is his turn to 
play, must move it. If it cannot be moved, he must move 
his K. It the K cannot move, no penalty can be enforced. 

20. For playing two moves in succession, the adversary may 
choose which move shall remain. 

21. For touching an adversary's man when it cannot be cap. 
tured, the offender must move his K. If the K cannot 
move, no other penalty can be enforced. But if the man 
touched can he legally taken, it must be. 

22. For playing a man to ;i square, to which it cannot be 
legally moved, the adversary, at iiis option, may require 
him to move the man legally, or to move the K. 

2;J. For illegally capturing an adversary's man, the offender 
must move his K, or legally capture the man, as his oppo- 
nent may decide. 

24. For attenipting the K M move illegally, the player doing 
so must move either the K or M, as his adversary may 
dictate. 

2'j. For touching more than one of hia own men, the player 
must move eitherman that hia opponent may name. 

2(5. For touching moro than one of the adversary's men, the 
offender must capture the one named by his opponent. Or 
if either cannot be captured, he may be required to move 
the K, or capture the one which can be taken, at the adver. 
sary'a option ; or if neither cannot be captured, then the K 
must move. 

27. A player moving into check may be required by the 
opponent either to move the K elsewhere, or replace the K 
and make some other move — but such other move shall not 
be selected by the player imposing the penalty. 

28. For discovering check on his own K the player must 
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either legally move the man touched, or move the K, at hia 
adversary's option. In case ueither move can be made, 
there shall be no penalty. 

29. While in check, for tonchiug or moving a man which does 
not cover the check, the player may be required to cover 
with another piece or move the K, as the opposing player 
may decide. 

Touching the Squaees. 

30. While the hand remains upon a man, it may be moved to 

any square that it commands, except such squares as may 
have been touched by it during the deliberation on the 
move ; but if all the squares which it commands have been 

^L BO touched, then the man must be played to such of the 

^H squares as the adversary may select. 

OonsTiNG Fifty Moves. 

31. If at any period during the game either player persist in 
repeating a particular check or series ot checks, or any par- 
ticular line of play which does not advance the gamp, or if 
o gaTne-endi/ng be of doubtful character as to its being a 
win or a draw, or if a win be possible, but tlje skill to force 
the game ([uestionahle, then either player may demand 
that the game shall be limited to fifty more moves on each 
side, and if within that limit neither party win, the game 
must terminate as a draw. Whenever a piece be captured, 
counting commences anew. In some rare cases he who has 
the superior force may call an umpire to decide whether 
some 60 or more moves shall be allowed. 

TlME-LIMIT. 

32. The penalty for exceeding the time-lirait is the forfeiture 
of the game. A certain portion of time is generally allotted 
to each player for a certain number of moves, to be expen- 
ded at his own discretion. It shall be the duty of each player, 
as soon as his move he made, to stop his own register of 
time and start that of his opponent, whether the time be 
taken by clocks, sand-glasses, or otherwise. No complaint 
respecting an adversary's time can be considered, unless 
this rule be strictly complied with. But nothing herein is 

F- 2 
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inteaded to a£fect the penalty For exceeding the time limit 
as registered. 



Abandoning the Game. 

33. If either player abandon the game, by quitting the table 
in anger, or in an otherwise offensive manner, or by momen. 
tarily resigning the game, or refuses to abide by the deci- 
sion of the Umpire, the game must be scored ai;ainst him, 

34. If a player absent himself from the table, or manifestly 
ceases to consider his game when it is his turn to move, the 
time so consumed shall, in every case, be registered against 
him. 



DiSTUEBAHOB. 

35. Any player wilfully disturbing his adversary shall be ad. 
monished ; and if such disturbance be repeated, the game 
shall be declared lost by the player so offending, provided 
the player disturbed appeals to the Umpire. 

The Umpibb. 

36. It is the duty of the Umpire to determine all questions 
submitted to him, according to these laws, when the)' apply, 
^nd according to his best judgment when they do not. 

37. No deviation t'roTii these laws can be permitted by an 
Umpire, even by mutual or general consent of the players, 
after a match or tournament shall have been commenced. 

38. The decision of the Unipire is final, and binds both and 
all players. 



BULES FOE PLAYING THE GAME AT ODDS. 

W. In games where one player gives the odds of an officer or 
" the exchange," or allows his opponent to count drawn 
games as won, or agrees to checkmate with a particular 
piece, or on a particular square, he has the right to choose 
the men and to move first, unless an arrangement to the 
contrary is agreed to between the combatants. 

10. When the odda of P and one move, or P aud more moves 
are given, the P given must be understood to be the f-P 
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' either Ipgally move the man touched, or move the K, at his 
adversary's option. In case neither move can be made, 
there shall be no penalty. 
29. While in check, for touching or moving a man which docs 
not cover the check, the player may be required to cover 
with another piece or move tho K, as the opposing player 
may decide. 

Touching the Squaees. 

I. While the hand remains upon a man, it may be moved to 
any square that it commands, except such squares as may 
have been touched by it during tho deliberation on the 
move ; but if all the squares which it commands have been 
so touched, then the man must bo played to such of the 
squares as the adversary may select. 

Counting Fifty Montis. 

., If at any period during the game either player persist in 
repeating a particular check or series of checks, or any par- 
ticular line of play which does not advance the game, or if 
a gaTiie-eiiding be of doubtful character as to its being a 
■win or a draw, or if a win be possible, but the skill to force 
the game questionable, then either player may demand 
that the game shall be limited to fifty more moves on each 
side, and if within that limit neither party win, the game 
must terminate as a draw. Whenever a piece be captured, 
counting commences anew. In some rare cases he who has 
the superior force may call an umpire to decide whether 
some CO or more moves shall be allowed. 

TiMH.IilMIT. 

J. The penalty for exceeding the time-limit is the forfeiture 
of the game. A certain portion of time is generally allotted 
to each player for a certain number of moves, to be expen- 
dedathisown discretion. Itshall be the duty of each player, 
as soon as his move be made, to stop his own register of 
time and start that of his opponent, whether the time be 
taken by clocks, sand-glasses, or otherwise. No complaint 
respecting an adversary's time can be considered, unless 
this rule be strictly complied with. But nothing herein is 
F 2 
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SO communicated should prove to be different from that 
actually made on the party's own board, the latter must be 
altered to accord with the former. 

51. If either party be detected in moving the men when it is 
not their turn to play, or in moving more than one man 
(except in the K M move), when it is their turn to play, 
they shall forfeit the game, unless they can show that the 
man was moved for the purpose of adjusting or replacing 
it. 

52. If either party baa accidentally or otherwise removed a 
man from the board, which has not been captured in the 
course of the game, and made certain moves under the 
impression that such man was no longer in play, the moves 
must stand, but the man may be replaced whenever the 
error is discovered. If either party permit a bystander to 
take part in the contest, that party shall forfeit the game. 



GENERAL PRELIMINARY REMARKS AND HINTS. 

The following observations will be a guide for a beginner in 
playing a game. 

Begin by moving the centre Ps (in the e and di and also in 
the c and f files), then move theNs to the fourth, third, or fifth 
squares, and the Os to the third or second squares, in the 
central files. Do not play the L too soon. Place the men so 
that they protect one another, that they guard the K, and that 
they can easily attack the opponent's men, especially the K. 
Always look out that your K is safe against checks, or, at any 
rate, against any that would be hurtful. Especially watch the 
vulnerable points f2 and f7. Do not play your K out early in 
the game, but try to move it together with one of the Ms, 
especially on the K's side, in order that your officers may have 
freedom of action, and then you will in most cases do well to 
let the g and h Ps remain in their places. When, however, 
most of the officers (especially the L and the two Ns) have 
been exchanged, then you must generally bring your K forward 
to support your Ps, etc. 

Sometimes you can be patient with the K M movement — 
that is wait for a favorable opportunity to perform it on the 
right or left. Move the long way when your opponent hai 
taken the short one, and you are able to attack him with your 
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officers and pawns. In rare cases you move your K freely into 
the second row, mostly to f2 (or if black, to f7), and this espe- 
cially for the purpose of uniting your two Ms, 

Do not give check, unless you see the necessity for it. Give 
an early check if thereby you can force the K to move and thus 
prevent the K M movement. Be mindful of discovered check, 
in which, besides the L and the M, the N is often active, 

In covering a check from an N or an M it is in most cases 
beat to interpose a piece of the same kind in order to prevent 
the piece being pinned for a long time ; hut when the L checks, 
then you should interpose your L only when you cannot well 
attack it by interposing an inferior piece, or when you cannot 
protect yourself with an 0. 

When you see a good move, try to discover a still better 
one. • 

Generally keep the L so that it may not be pinned by an M 
or an N, or bo attacked when an checks. 

Try to attack two or three men at once in order to capture 
one ; by doing so endeavor especially to make an attack upon 
the two principal pieces, the K and the L. The fittest pieces 
for this arc the L and the 0, and sometimes the M. 

Let your Ps protect one another, use them for attacking the 
officers, try to get them into opeJi files, and avoid doubling 
them. Push them forward on the side on which your opponent 
has placed his K, unless you have your K on the same side and 
wish to keep it safe against checks. 

Sometimes you can with safety place your K before an 
adverse P. 

Try to get an open file for your Ms, aud, according to cir. 
cumstances, to move one or both into your opponent's second 
row. Moving both into one file or row is called doubling 
them. Try to clear your Ps away in those tiles in which you 
can attack the K with your Ms. When you advance a P, 
consider if your opponent will take it with his P or will push 
hia on. 

Do not exchange pieces unless you obtain an advantage by 
doing it, but when you have an advantage then do it as often as 
possible. Sometimes you can with advantage give an M for an 
N or an 0. 

If one of your men is attacked aud you cannot defeud it, then 
try to makeacounter attack, and always consider the subsequent 
moves. Do not always take a piece which is offered to you, but 
consider the consc({uences. ^ 
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If your L and another officer (M, N or 0) be attackea 
you can save the former but not the latter, then you will do 
well, if you can, to give the L for two minor officers and thus 
save your officer. 

When you have a passed P, try to preserve it and to protect 
it by pp. A P in the sixth or seventh row well supported is 
generally worth an officer. 

Towards the end of the game you must use your K as an 
attacking officer. Keep it from an adverse so that it cannot 
easily be checked, that is, so that it stands in the same diagoual 
with one square intervening. 

When each of you is left with an Nand two or three Ps, then 
the game as a rule is easily drawn if the Ns stand on squares of 
different colors. 

Your K shojild generally be kept ou a square of a different 
color from that ou which the adverse N stands. 

Let your Pa and Ns protect one another if you are afraid of 
losing, but keep the Ps on squares of a different color when you 
wish to prevent the adverse K from coming near them. 

Do not exchange an N for an iudiscrirainately, for an N 
can impede the march of Ps more readily than an 0. And 
when the major officers are off romomber that the two Ns are 
stronger than an !N and 0, or two Os. 

Prevent an isolation and doubling of your Ps, for two of them 
protect each other against the K if tho topmost is a passed one 
and no officer left. You can often give your last officer for one 
or two Ps, for the latter may win, whilst a minor officer very 
rarely can. Two Ps in the sixth row win, in most cases, against 
an M. 

Lastly, when you are about to give mate, be mindful of 
stalemate. 



PRELIMINARY GAME WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES. 

The first player does well to begin by playing one of the two 
centre Ps, for thereupon the L and one of the Ns obtain scope 
for action. It will be seen that the L receives more freedom of 
action when the P in the e file is moved than wbeu theone in the 
d file is advanced. Two more reasons for moving the e-P first 
are, (1) the N at fl is more important for attacking the K than 
the other N is, and (2) the row for the short K M movement 
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sboold be cleared as soon as possible. The second player will 
take the same advant^es, aiid| move his e-P (or K's P) one, 
or rather two steps. The first move is therefore recorded 
thus : — 



(The long notation) 
KPe2-e4 P e7-c 



(The short notation) 
],Pe4 Pei) 



The Erst player might have moved the black pieces, in which 
case the first move would he recorded by 1, P e5, P e4. The 
first player, who is generally called " White," can now proceed 
with N to c4, or to f3, or with a P to d-t or to f4, etc. One o£ 
these moves, namely, f3, safely attacks the P at e5, which is 
not defended, and as the attacking and winning of a piece is one 
of the first conditions of the game, we try this move as a good 
one, and record ; — 



2- 



-0 gl.f3 



I 



-Of3 



Black can defend the attacked P in seven ways, two of which 
only are good, namely, to c6, and P to d7 ; or he can make a 
counter-attack by to ft). The defence L to e7 would block 
the N fS, and N to d6 would stop the P d7. The defence P to 
f6 would only be an apparent one, for the O would take the P 
at e5, and if the P would take the 0, then the L would check 
at h5, and thereupon check again iu taking the e.P. The move 
P to d6 would prevent the N from moving to c5, we therefore 
play :— 

2, b8.c6 I 2, c6 

White has now two moves for a direct attack, namely, P to d4, 
and N to b5, though only the latter threatens Black, whilst the 
former is a sacrifice, as the P can be captured by Black in two 
ways. White may, however, play N to c4, or or P to c3, the 
• latter because after P to d4, P takes P, White retakes with the 
P, and has the advantage of having Ps in the two centre files. 
The P at f7 is defended only once, it is therefore useful to 
attack it twice in order to capture it. These attacks can be 
made by N to c4 and to g5, and a third attack can follow by 
L to h5 or to f3, but before moving the to g5 it is needful to 
provide a defence for the square g5, in order that the O may 
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not be taken by the L. After moving the P I'rora d2, the N at 
cl defends the square g5. The play may therefore be : — 



3, N tl.c4 


N f8-c5 


3, Nc4 


Nc5 


4, P d2.d3 


P d7.d6 


4,Pd3 


Pdli 


5, f3-g5 




5, Og6 





This last move of White, however, is a, delusion, for Black 
has not only a good defence in to h6, but can allow the check 
at f7 and make a counter-attack by L to f6. White ought to 
have played 5, c3. By allowing one player to make mistakes, 
we show how the checkmate is accomplished : — 



5,- — L d8-f6 

6, N c4.f7 : t ii eS.iS 



5, L f(J 

6, N f7 : t K tS 



White must now defend the checkmate which the h threatens 
at i'2. He ought to play L d2, for by KM he loses as 
follows : — 



K el.gl 
M hl-f 1 


P h7.1i6 


7, KM 


PhG 


Nf7.g8i 


P li6.go ; 


8, N g8 : 


PpS 


N g8-d5 


c6-d4 


a, Nd5 


OdJ 


P c2-c3 


L t6.h(i 


10, P c3 


LhU 



10, 

Black threatens mate at h2, aud m the White L is prevented 
from cheoicing at 13 by the at d4, the only good answer is ; — 

11, P b2-h3 N o8.h3 . ] 11, P h3 N h3 . 

12, P g2.h3 : I 12, P h3 ; 

White would have prolonged the game by 13, N e3, whereupon 
Black would have answered N g2. Had be taken the with 
P, the N would have moved to g4. 

Black gives mate in three moves by : — 



12, 



L h6.h3 : I 12, - 



-Lh3: 



threatening mate with the L at h2 and hi. White's only 



13, h dl.hS 

14, P f2.f4 



M h8-h5 
L h3.h2 * 



Mh5: 
L h2 + 



13, L h5 

14, P (4 

This is one of four possible mates, for the L could also mate at 
g3, or tlie could move to e2 or f3 and give double check and 



J 
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mate. (If White had played 14, M el, there -would have been 
two mates, but if he had played 14, N e3, there would have 
been five.) 



THE OPENINGS. 

A game is usually divided iato three parts : — 1, the opening ; 
2, the middle ; and 3, the end. 

The opening ia the first few moves (2, 3, 4, or 5) in a game. 

The position in which the 32 pieces are most commonly placed 
for playing a game is that shown on page 12. Either White or 
Black can commence, and each has a choice of 20 moves, viz, — 
each of the eight Ps has 2 raovea, and each of the two Os has 2 
moves. Some of these 20 moves are more frequently played 
than others, and in combination with 1 or 2 more moves they 
constitute those openings, which have received particularnames, 
as follows : — 

»1, — The game of the ; 
1, P e2— e4, P e7— « 
2.— The game of the N ; 
1, P e2— e4, P e7— e 

3. — The gambit of the : 
1, P e2— e4, P e7— e5. 2, P f2- 

4. — The gambit of the N : 
1, p e2— e4, P e7— e5. 2, P f2— f4, P e5— f4. 

5. — The gambit of the L : 

1, P d2— d4, P d7— do. 2, P c2— c4. 

—Irregular openings. To these belong all the moves not 
included in the above 5 openings, such as :— 

The From gambit : 

1, P f2— f4, P e7— e5. 

The French game ; 

1, P e2— e4, P e7— e(j. 

The Sicilian Game : 

1, Pe2— e4, Pc7— c5. 



2, O gl— f3. 

2, N fl— c4. 



f4, P e5— f4. 3, 
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The Fianchetto : 

1, P e2— e4, P g7— g6. 

The Vienna game : 

1, P e2— e4, P e7— e5. 2, O bl— c3. 

TLe Dutch game : 

1. Pd2— d4, Pf7— f5. 
and many other moves- 
Some of these openings have been extended by subsequt 
moves, such as : 

Opening 1. — Black's second move is : — 

The defence with the 0:2,0 b8 — eO, from which arise ; 

The Italian game or the giuoco piano : — 
3, N fl— c4, N f8— c5. 

The Scotch gambit : 

3, P d2— d4. 

The Spanish game or the game of Kuy Lopez : 
3, N fl— b5. 

The Evans Gambit : 

3, N fl— c4, N f8— c5. 4, P b2— b4. 

The English Game : 

3, P c2— c3. 



The defence of the two Os : 
3, N fl— c4 



Og 



Philidor's defence : 

2, P d7— d6. 

The Russian (or Petroff's) defence : 
2, g8— fC. 

The Damiano gambit : 

2, P f7— f(i. 

Opening 3, The defence 

3, Pg7— g5, leads to: 

The ordinary gambit of the : 

4, N fl— c4, N f8— -7. 
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The Muzio, or as it is now called, the Polerio gambit : 
4, N fl— c4, P g5— g4. 5, K M, P g4—f3 : . 

The Salvio and Cochrane gambit : 

4, N fl— c4, P g5— g4. 5, O f3— e5. 

The AUgaier gambit : 

4, P h2— h4, P g5— g4. 5, O f3— g5. 

The Kieseritzky gambit : 

4, P h2— h4, P g5— g4. 5, O f3— e5. 

The Cunningham gambit : 
3, N f8— e7. 4, N fl— c4, N e7— h4 t. 5, P g2— g3. 

Arranging now the branch openings under their head openings, 
we obtain the following classification : — 

1. The giuoco piano. 

2. The Scotch gambit. 

3. The Buy Lopez game. 

4. The Evans gambit. 

5. The English game. 

6. The two Os* defence. 

7. Philidor's defence. 

8. The Russian defence. 

9. The Damiano gambit. 

10. The game of the N. 

11. The ordinary O's gambit. 

12. The Polerio gambit. 

13. The Salvio and Cochrane gambit. 

14. The AUgaier gambit 

15. The Kieseritzky gambit. 
IG. The Cunningham gambit. 

17. The gambit of the N. 

18. The gambit of the L. 

19. The From gambit. 

20. The French game. 

21. The Sicilian game. 

22. The Fianchetto. 

23. The Vienna game. 

24. The Dutch game. 

25. Other irregular openings. 

Not only can many new branch openings be added to the 
above, but also the irregular openings might be classified by 
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hundreds, indeeil the number of the moves is so great that it ta 
impossible to analyse them all. 

We will therefore point out certaiu good and bad moves in 
some of the openings, and thus lead the student into the mass 
of combinations, enabling bim to pursue his way, and to analyse 
some of the other moves. 



BRIEF 
ANALYSIS OF A FEW OF THE OPENINGS. 



THE GIUOCO PIANO. 

This opening pursues a simple and quiet course, and is there, 
fore to be recommended to those who have not studied the theory 
of the more complicated openings. 

The lonu and the short notation shall bo shown here side by 
side. 



White. 
l,Pe2-e4 

2, O gl.f3 

3, N fl-c4 

4, P c2.c3 



Black. 
P e7-e5 
b8.c6 
N f8,c6 



l,Pe4 


Pes 


2, a 


OcC 


3, Nc4 


Nc5 


4, Pc3 





BliUjk can now reply with f6, L e7, or f6, N bC, P dC, or 
P f5. White could have played 4, P d3, or d4, or K M, when 
Black would have answered respectively P dO, N d4 ;, O 16. — 
The first reply (0 ft!) is considered to be the best. 



i, f3.g5 



gS.fC 
K g8 M fa 



5, g5 



Of6 

KM 



White makes an attack on the P 17. Another play would 
he 6, P d4, P d4. 6, P d4;, N b4 f. 7, N d2, N d2:+. 
a, Ocd2:, Pd5. !l, Pd5i, Od,-). 10, L b3, c e7. 11, KM, 
K M, and the game is even. 
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6, P f2.f4 

7, O g5.f7 : 

8, N c4.f7 : t 

9, P f4.e5 : 

This was Black's best move, by which he equalizes the game. 
— If he had answered 9, e5 :, he would have lost by 10, P d4, 
e4 : , 11, K M t, K g8. 12, P c5 : —Had he played 9, O e4 :, 
then 10, L fSf, and White would have won the 0. 
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P h7-h6 
M f8.f7 : 
K g8.f7 : 
f6.h7 


6, Pf4 

7,Of7: 

8, N £7 : t 

9, P e5 : 


Ph6 
Mf7 
K£7 
Oh7 



THE SCOTCH GAMBIT. 

In 1824 and the following years some players in London and 
Edinburgh played five games by correspondence, in three of 
which the Scotchmen made use of this gambit. It has been 
analysed by Lewis, Mauvillon, Walker, Staunton, Lange, and 
other authors. 

White. Black. 

1, P e4 P e5 

2, O f3 0'c6 

3, P d4 P d4 : 

4, N c4 N c5 

Black might have given check by N b4, but White would have 
strengthened his attack by 5, P c3. 

White can now try one of the following moves : — K M, N g»5, 
P c3, O g5. The first and second lead to even games, the third 
is considered the strongest for White, the fourth produces : — 

5, g5 O h6 

e5 would be disadvantageous for Black, as in a few moves he 
would lose the P d4. 

6, O f7 : O f7 : 

7, N f7 :t K f7 : 

8, L h5t P g6 

9, L c5 : P d6 



and J3iacK. s game is at least equal to Wnite s. The continuation 
may be 10, L b5, M e8. 11, K M, M e4 : . 12, L d5 t, M eG. 
13, N g5, L e8. 14, P f4, K g7. 15, P f5, P f5 : 16, L ff) :, 
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M g6. 17, NIf6 t, K g8. 18, L f4, N h3, and Black stands 
well. 



VARIATION. 

White's fourth suggestion for move 5 is P c3, which should 
be answered by P d3, instead of P c3 :, in order to prevent the 
O bl from becoming active. The consequence may be this (a 
series of moves from Bilguer's Handbuch) : 

5, P c3 L e7 

Black might have tried one of these moves : — P c3 :, P d3, 
O h6 ; the last move seems to be his best. 

6, K M O e5 

7, O e5 : L e5 : 

8, P f4 P c3 : t 

9, K hi P b2 : 

10, P e5 : P al : L 

11, L d5 L d4 

12, L f7 : t K d8 
13,;N g5t O e7 

14, L f 8 t M f 8 : 

15, M f8 : + 



THE GAME OF RUY LOPEZ. 

This is a safe opening, and often made use of by some of the 
strongest players of the present century. 

White. Black. 

1, P e4 P e5 

2, f3 c6 

3, N b5 

Black's P e5 is now attacked. His defences are P d6, P f5, 
N c5, N d6, f6, O g e7, O d4, L f6, P a6.— The student will 
do well to examine these various defences, and see if he can dis- 
cover an advantage for the one player or the other. 



THE ACCi,PTBD EVANS GAMBIT, 



THE EVANS GAMBIT. 

First played in 1824 by W. D. Eyans, and since then analysed 
more than any other opening. It leads to many brilliant and 
ingenious combinations. 

White. Black. i White. Black. 

1, P e4 P e5 3, N c4 N c5 

2, O f3 O c6 I 4, P b4 

This move, P to b4, conatitutes the gambit. Black can now 
take the P b4 with N, or play the N to b(l. If the would take 
the P b4, then the f3 would take the P ef) and attack the P 
t7. If 4, N b4 ;, then the gambit is accepted, if N b(5, then the 
gambit is refused (or declined). A few more moves for each of 
these two gambits will show how the play may be continued. 



THE ACCEPTED EVANS GAMBIT. 



15, P c3 

6, K M 

7, P d4 

8, P d4 : 



■, N b4 : 
N c5 
P d6 
P d4: 
N b6 



White may now play c3, 
or N b2, or P dS. 

9, P d5 a5 

_ The authorities differ in 
their opinions whether this O 
should move to a5 or e7. 

10, N d3 e7 

If Black would play N g4, 
then White would answer 11, 
N h'2, attacking P g7, and try- 
ing to win the M hS. 

11, N b2 KM 

12, c3 gH 



13 


e2 


N n 


14 


gS 


P c6 


15, 


L d2 


P d5 



Black ought to have played 
15, P f6, for White can now 
win thus : — 

16, N g7 : K g7 : 

17, h5t K h8 

18, L h6 M gS 

19, gr> 

threatening mate on h7 ; there- 
fore Black must take the and 
loiie hia most powerful piece 
and the j;!.ime. 

If Black should play 15, 
P f6, then White continues 
with K hi, in order to move 
the f3 and then the P f2. 
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THE REFUSED EVANS GAMBIT. 



' 


4, N b6 


6, P b5 


a5 


6, e5 : 


Lg5 


7, N f7 : t 


K £8 


8, Ng8: 


L e5 


9, N d5 


P c6 



If Black would take the 
M al, then White would ob- 
tain a strong attack by 10, 
Oc3. 



10, L £3 1 


\ K e8 


11, L £7 


K d8 


12, P c6 : 


P b c6: 


13, P d4 


N d4: 


14, N £4 


L £6 


15, L f6 : 


t N £6: 


16, P e5 


M e8 


17, N £7 


M e7 


18, K M 


N e5: 


19, N e5 


: M e5 : 



and the game is about even. 



GAMES ACTUALLY PLAYED. 

They are : — 

1. Games played directly over the board (No. I to 7). 

2. Correspondence games (No. 8 to 11). 

3. Blindfold games (No. 12 to 15). 

4. Displacement games (No. 16 and 17). 

The solutions to the endings of those games which terminate 
in a forced mate of about 5 moves, are given immediately after 
game No. 17. They are separated from the games in order 
that the student may play the moves over, and then work out 
the mate as announced. 



White 

1, P e4 

2, f3 



GAME No. 1. 
Evans Gambit. 



A. ANDEESSEN. 

P e5 
c6 



Black: J. DUFRESNE. 

3, N c4 N c5 

4, P b4 N b4 ; 



KUANS GAMBIT. 



n, P C3 

fl. P d4 

7, K M 

8, L b3 

9, P e5 

10, M el 

11, N a3 

12, L bf) : 



N aS 
P d4: 
P dS (9) 

L re 

L g6 
Oge7 
P b5 

M hK 



13, L a4 

14, b d2 
13, O e4 

16, N d3 : 

17, O t6 t 

15, P 16 : 



N b6 (r) 
N b7 (t) 
L !b 
h hfi 
P 16: 
M < 



la, Ma .11 (t) L 13; 



f^) This stops the progress of White's game for a few moves. 
ir) It Black shotild play 13, K M, then White would play 
14, N e7, and win tho N a5. 
(e) K M was the proper move. 
(() PrLpann.!tor Ld7 ind N t'> et( 




White to play and win. 

The continuation is given directly after game No. 17. 

I 2 
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GAME No. 2. 

The Gambit of the N, 

This was played in 18r'>l,and Lm been styled : The immortal game- 

White: A. ANDERSSEN. Black: L. KIESERITZKY. 



1, P e4 


P eS 


13, P h5 


L g5 


2, p a 


P £4: 


14, L £3 


g8 (,) 


3, N c4 


L h4t 


15, N £4 


L £6 


4, K tl 


P b.i 


16, o3 


N c5 (i) 


5, N b5 : 


£6 


17, d3 


L b2; 


6, £3 


L h6 


18. N dO («) 


L al! t 


7, P d3 


h5 


19, K e2 


N gl ; C») 


8, h4 (,,) 


Lgo 


20, P e5 (w) 


aO {X) 


9,0 £5 


p So 


21. g7 : t 


K d8 


10, M gl (r) 


P b5: 


22, L (6 t 


£G; 


11, P |4 


16 


23, N o7 + 




12, P h4 


LgG 







(q) If 8, K f2, then L h6 t and 9, L b5 : 

(rj A magnificeat move, preparing a counter attack. 

(a) White threatened lo.N f4 :, therefore the had to make 
room for the L g5. 

(i) It is difficult to find a satisfactory answer for Black ; 
White is ready with attacks at various poiuts. 

(u) White's attack on the K is so strong, that he can disregard 
his Ma, If 18, N ; N, there follows mate in 4 moves. 

(v) Id, L li2 would have been better, with the endeavor to 1 
draw. I 

(k;) He threatens mate in 2 moves by g7 and N c7. ' 

(x) This allows a mate in 3 moves. 20, N a6 would have 
mtide room for the K, and would have led to a drawn game. 



GAME No. 3. 

Vienna Game. 
Played at New York in 3857 
White: L. PAULSEN, 
I, P e4 P e5 

i, c3 cG 



Black : P. MORPHY. 

O f3 N c5 

N bj) O f(! 







VIENNA 


GAME. 




6[ 


5, KM 




KM 


12 


P 03 (() 


L cl.3 


e, 65: 




M eS 


13, 


Pb4 


N b6 


7, c6 : 




Pdcli: 


14, 


P a4 


P a4: 


8, N c4 




Pbf.(,) 


15, 


L a4: 


N d7 


9, N e2 (r) 


c4: 


16. 


M a2 (ii) 


Mae8 (») 


10, d 


l»l 


M e4; 


", 


L a6 (10) 




11. N f3 




M 86 









(5) If 8, O e4 :, then U, e4 :, M e4 : 10, N f7 : t, etc. 

(r) 9,Nb3,Ng4. lO.Lel, Pb4. Il,0e2, Me4: and wins. 

(a) 10, Nf3, f2: U, M f2 :, L dl, 12, L fl, L f2:t, 
and 13, Mel t- 

(() Evidently intending to play 13, P d4, forgetting that the 
L can now take a strong position at d3 and stop the d-P. He 
ought to have played 12, P d3. 

('«.) Much stronger would have been L afj. 

{«) Threatening L fl : f. 

(w) L dl was the right move to defend fl and f3. 

I BLACK. I 




I WHirs. I iz + i3 = 24piecei. 

Black to play and win. 
The winning moves are given on page 88. 
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GAME No. 4. 

The game of the N, leading to the Gmoco Piano. 

Played in December, 1877, between 

JOSEPH STEELE (White) and H. F. 1. METER (Black). 

' ~ " ' 10, O h2 

11, N b3(«) 

12, P f5 : 



2, N c4 

3, fH 

4, P dS 
.=1, KM 

li, b d2 (g) 

7, P a3 

8, L el (r) 

9, F h3 



P 

N c5 
P dli 
Ng4 
O c« 
P a(i 
L e7 
P h^ 
KM 



13, e4 

14, N g; 

15, P gi 

16, O g4 : (ill 

17, N e7 : 



O d4 
P f6 

o a-. 

N be (() 
16 
P g4: 



f g h 






I WHITE. I i3+ia = aspi=«". 

Blauk to [ilay and mate in six moTes. 
The solution is giveo, together with the others. immediat«lj- 
after these 17 games. 



^ 



BOTKS ON GAMES. 



Notes. 

85(5) A stronger move is (j, N e3. 

(r) This is hampering White's game; 8, P c3 would have 
been better. 

(s) Defending P c2. If 11, P g4 :, P g4 : . 12. P g3, L g5. 
13, Od £3, f3 : t- U, f3 :, L ft>. 15, h4, M h4 : . 16. 
P h4 :, L h4 : . 17, N e3, f(i, etc. Black would also win, if 
13, L dl, then M h2 : . 14, f3, O f3 : t, etc. 

(t) Black gets into trouble oidy apparently- 

(v,) (See variation Q). The game is now easily won by 
Black, namely, by e4 : ; if 17, L e4 :, then g3. IS, li2. 
[if 18, L f 5 t, K b8. 19, h2, c2 f. 20, K hi, M h2 : t. 
and wins. And if in this variation 19, hO, theo M h6 :, and 
if 18, Oh6, thenLgf):), 

L g5 : 19, N e6 t, K b8. 20, L g4 (or w, w, x), O e2 t- 21, 
L e2 (or y), L g3. 22, f3, M h6. 23, P d4, N d4 : . 24, 
M f dl , M d hS. 25, K fl, M hi t. 26, gl, M gl : t 27, 
K gl :, L h2 t- 28, K fl, L hi =^.— (y) 21, K hi, M h2 : t 

22, K h2 r, M hS t 23, L h3, M h3 : f 24, N h3 :, N f2 : and 
wins. 

(u) 20, L el, O f5. 21, N So : (or v v) L g3. 22, f3, 
M h6. 23, L e4, Md h8, and wins.— (v v) 21, L b4, L h5. 22, 
M f cl, L h2 : t- 23, K fl. d4. 24, K el, L gl f. 25, K 
d2, L f2 : t- 26, K c3, eG :, and wins. 

(w) 20, L d5, P c6. 21, L f3, Md f8. 22, L dl, e2 f- 

23, K hi, M f5. 24, N f5 :, L f5 : . 25, L e2 :, L h7, and 
mates in two moves. 

(a:) 20, L f3, Md f8. 21, L do, P c6 (or x x). 22, L d6 : f, 
(.or X X x) K a7. 23, Ma el (or z and z z), L f4. 24, L e5 :, 
L f2 : t- 2.5, M f2 :, N f2 : f — (z) 23, N h3, L £4. 24, O g4, 
e2 t- 25, K hi, M h3 : t- 26, P li3 :, L f3 t- 27, K h2. 
f4, and mates in three moves. — (z a) 23, L b4, L f6. 24, 
L b6 : 1, K b6 : 25, P g3 :, L e6 :, and wins.— (x x x), 22, L b3, 
L f4. 23, L b6 :, and Black mates in two moves. — (z x) also 
fl2 t will win, for 22, K hi, f4. 23, L e4, e6 : 



^»*™ 



Vaeiation Q on Move 16. 



White had played 16, L dl, or (R) P g3, he would also 

lost, thus : M h2 : 17, K h2 : (or S), M h8 t- 18, K gl. 

Oe4: 19, Lg4:, Lg5: 20, N e6 f, K b8. 21, Nf4i,Og3, 



^^ 
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and wins.— (S) 17, L g4 :, g4 : 18, N el :, d4. 
Md h8. 20, Mf bl, making tbis diagram. 



19, Og 




Black to plaj and mate m ten (10) n 
The solution IB given on page 8 



Vabiation R on Move 16 is the Game. 
16, P g3, L e8. 17, £6 ;, P f6: 18, N f6 : (or T), L ho. 
19, N h4, h4; " 

wine. 

(T) 18, g4 :, L h5. 19, N e6 t. K b 
21, P h4 : (or U), L h4 : 22, L e4, M d gl 
and wins. 

(C) 21, L e2, P fS. 22, Mfel,Pg4: 23, N g4 :, O 13 t. 
24, L f3 :, 1 h2 t. 25, K fl, M d (8. 26, N t5, L hi t. 27. 
L hi i, M hi : t. 28, K e2, M el : t. 29, M el :, M to ;, and 
wins. 



20, N e6 t, K b8. 21, N g4 :, !3, and 

. 20, N h4, h4 : 

23, N g8 :, M g8 : 



^^^^^H HRE GA^E OF 
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^^^^r GAME No. 6. 




^^1 TsE Gaue of the N. 




^■^lack : Mr. BONCOTJET. While ; Mr. St. 


AMANT. 


1, P e5 P ei 


21, c5 


Og6t 


2, N c6 f3 


22, P g6 : 


P g6: 


3, P d6 N c4 


23, M a d8 


I.e2 


4, f6 c3 


24, P b4 


Mh5 


5, P c6 N b3 


25, b3 : 


M h7:t 


6, K M KM 


26, K b8 (r) 


L c4 t 


7, N g4 P d3 


27, M f7 


P b3i 


8, P b5 N 63 


28, h7 : 


P b4: 


9, b d7 P h3 


29, P b4 : 


M fl 


10, N h5 K h2 


30, f6 


a4 


11, P a5 P a3 


31, L e7 


c5 


12, K h8 M gl 


32, b4 t (») 


Kb3 


13, L c7 P g4 


.33, (6 


M 15 


14, N g6 P h4 


34, M d6 


P 17: t 


15, P he (o) P h.5 


35, L f7 : 


L 17: t 


16, N h7 h4 


36, K 17 : 


M e5; 


17, P d5 P g.') 


37, M d2 


M f5 


18, N e3 : P e3 : 


38, M b2 ; (f) 


P e5 


19, P g.5 : M g5 : 


39, K g6 


P 16; 


JO, P 84 : P e4 : 


resigned. 




^H 




^^iq) P h5 would have been a safer protection. 




(r) There might have followed 26,0 h7 :, L h5. 


27, M 12 t, 1 


K g3. 28, K gS, M hi. 29, L de or P c3 :, and the game ii J 


about even. 




(s) He should have played the stronger move of 32, M d6. | 


^t) The right move was either K g6 or e7, or M c2. J 


B. 





THE ALPHABST (IF CHE3S. 



Rdt Lopez Opening. 



White; MA YET. 
P e5 



!, P ei 

2, f3 

3, N b5 

4, P c3 

5, N o6 : 

6, KM 



O c6 
N cf, 
fli 
Pd c6 
N g4 



Black: ANDEESSEN. 

7, P h3 P h5 

S, P g4 : P g4 : 

9, ei : P g3 

10, P d4 ^4 

11, L g4 N d4: 

12, L e4: +5 




1 


■ 


3ICILIAN 


IPENING. 


7 


1 


P 


GAME 


No. 7. 




r 




Sicilian 


Opening. 




h 


hite : MARCHETTINI. 


Black : EMIUO ORSINI. 


1 


P e4 


P c6 


12, N gS 


64 


2 


!3 


c6 


1.3, N e7 ; 


M e7: 


3, 


N c4 


P e6 


U, b d2 


L c7 




iK hi 


N e- 


1.5, e4 : («) 


P e4: 




IM el(,J 


16, g5 (() 


Lf4 




Pc3 


P d5 


17, h3 


L g4 




P d5: 


P d5: 


18, P f3 


L g6 
L 16 




N b5 


H d7 


19, 14 




P d4 


P d4; 


20, L eS 


Ha e8 


» 


N c6: 


N Cli: 


21, h3 («) 


P f3: 


10 


L d4: 


m 


22, L 12 


L h3 .• (v) 


11 


N he (r) 


(KgS 
(M e8 


2.3, P h3 : 


* 4 («,) 



m 



L Notes. 

B^ijJ Tbis game presents two of the several methods of th« 
S M movement practised in Italy ; see move 11. Many of the 
Italians have lately commenced to make use of the ordinary 
K M move, as practised iu other parts of Europe, and tbey 
have also introduced tho taking in passing. 

(r) A time wasting move, for Black will not take the K. 

(s) This is assisting the opponent. 

(t) He might have tried L e3 with the object of planting the 
at d4. 

(u) There are no good moves for White, but he might bava 

ied M a d 1 . 

(v) Black finishes his well-played game by a brilliant stroke. 

(w) Solution— 23, M el : f- 24, M el :, M el : f. 35, 

L el :, P f2 t- 26, L e4, P fl L =1 (or N e4 : ■!=). 




J 
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1 


GAME No. 8. 


1 


aAMBlT OF THE N. 




Played by correspondence in ISSO, between 


an amateur 


(White) and the Rev. J. Bell (Black) 




1, P e4 P e5 


15, N 14 


P c6 


2, P !i P « : 


16, P c4 


P d5; 


3, N c4 L h4t 


17, P d5 : 


N c8 


4, K n P b5 


18, N h?:!"!-; N h7: 


5, c3 N e7 


19, L aa 


P 14 : 


6, Pg3 Pg3: 


20, L d() : t 


d7 


7, L f3 P g2t 


21, M 14; 


Lg5t 


8, K g2 : h6 


22, K 11 


M f4;t 


9, d5 K dS 


23, 14 : 


L 16 


10, P d4 P d6 


24, L 16 : t 


N 16: 


11, e2 P 15 (q) 


23, M el 


18 


. 12, P 15 : N 15 : 


26, e6 t 


e6: 


13, N d3 M 18 


27, P e6 : 


N d4: 


14, M 11 N eti 


Eesigns. 




(q) Black continues the game in an admirable 8 


yle. 


(r) He might as well have resigned the game, for 19 and 20, 


L to a 3 and d6 is a vain attempt. 




GAME No. 9. 




KiBSEBlTZKY GAMBIT. 




Played by correspondence between Mr. D. Jagor (White) in 


North America, and Mi. J. Copping (Black) in 


England. 


1, P e4 P «5 


10, K g4 : 


16t 


2, P 14 P f4 : 


a, K b3 


L d7t 


3, 13 P g5 


12, P g4 


P ho 


4, P h4 P g4 


13, N e2 


M g8 


6, e5 N g7 


14, M 11 


P 13 


6, g4 : P do 


15, N 13: 


Pg4:t 


7, P d5 : L 67t 


16, K h2 


N.5t 


8, K 12 N d4t 


17, K hi 


P£3; 


9, K 13 N g4 : t 


18, M 13; 








^^ 



PHiLiDOR defence; 



abc d e t g ii 






^^H%.'^--/< 






I WHITE. I 12 + Il = aipiECi 

Black to play and mate in six moves. 



SAME No. 10. 

Philidor Defence. 

Played by correspondence in 1877. 



■White : 0. E. EANKEN. 
P e5 

P de 

P d4; 

N e6 (,,) 
P eG: 
P en 
L di 
P cU 



Black : PHILIP. 



9, L b3 

10, c3 

11, P do ; 

12, O d.'j ; 

13, 16 :t 

14, O £8: 
1,'j, N hfi 

10, M dl 



J6 
P d.5 (r) 
P d5: 
a6 
P 16-. 
M 18: 
M 17 
L c6 
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17, K M O c5 I 20, M d3 

18, L g3 M c8 21. L g8 

19, M lei O d7 I 22, Medl 
White annoTmced mate in 12 moves'. 



fS 1 

K eii 
L c2.4 



b c d e f g h 




White to play and mate ia 12 moves 
{(/) N e7, would have lieen better play, 
(r) aG is preferable. 



GAME No. U. 
RuY Lope/. Opening. 
Played by correspoudence in 187'). 
White ; Mrs. J. W. GILBEKT. Blaclt ; Mr. W. J. 

1, P o4 P e'5 1 3, N b.') 

2, 0J3 cB 1 4, N a4 ( 



BERRY. 

? a6 

) f6^H 



nuy LdPKZ OPESING. 
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5, K M 


e4: 


6, M el 


o5 


7, N c6: 


P <1 c6 : 


8, P d4 


e6 


9, P eo : 


L .7 (q) 


10, c3 


N d7 


11, P a4 


K M 


12, P b3 


P fs 


13, L e2 


L n 


14, e4 


M g8 



15, P c3 

16, P b4 

17, gS 

18, O d4 

19, P d4: 

20, P b5 

21, P b5 : 

22, P e6 

23, L bS : 



P h6 
P f5 
P g5 
d4: 
M e8 (r) 
P cb.5: 
N M : (t) 
LgO 
P U 



Mrs. G. aonouDced matf in 111 moves, but a day or two later 
Fbe found that mate cotild be effected in 18 moves. 







THE ALPHABET OF OHESS. 



BLINDFOLD GAMES. 

Very few possess the ability of playing a game without sight 
of the board and men, and still fewer can carry on 10 or 12 
games simultaneously. 

He who wishes to learn this extraordinary art of playing 
blindfold, may, for the first few games, use a blank diagram, in 
order to assist his memory in noticing the relative positions of 
the sqaarea, etc. The study of geometry will be a help for 
acquiring this art. Some are afraid of playing blindfold, 
thinking they cannot do it, but only let them try and they will 
perhaps be able. 

Philidor was much admired when, in 1795, he won two games 
blindfold against good players, and besides, won at the same 
time, a third game over the board. But much progress has 
been made in this century. Paul Morphy, in 1857, at New 
York, and at New Orleans, played from 4 to 6 games simnl. 
taneously, and in 18r)S, in Europe (Birmingham and Paris) he 
increased the number to eight. Louis Paulsen has several 
times played 10, and even 15 games simultaneously and without 
sight of the board. During the last 20 years several other 
blindfold players (especially iu England and Germany) have 
bpcome celebrated. 

It ia often said, that problem composers are bad players, but 
it might be more correct to say, that great players are bad com. 
posers. There are exceptions to either. The great composer 
K. Bayer is a good player, and the great player A, Andersaeu 
was a good composer. The great composers J. Q. Campbell and 

LF. Healey have played blindfold together, and so have T. Smith 
and H. F, L. Meyer, as mentioned in the " Gentleman's 
Journal" of 1871 (in No. 63, page 44S, and in No. 65, 
page 15). 



I 



KTANS GAMBIT. 



GAME No. 12. 

Evans Gambit. 

One of three simultaneous blindfold games, played by Louis 

Paulsen, at Leipzig, in 1863. 



While : L. PAULSEN. 



Elaok : SCHNEIDER. 



1, P c4 

2, O f3 

3, N c4 

4, P M, 

5, P c3 

6, KM 



P e5 
o6 
N c5 
N b4: 

N c5 

o m 



7, P d4 

8, P d4 ; 

9, P e5 

10, P f6 ; 

11, P d5 

12, P c6i 
White announced mate i 



P d4; 
N b6 
P d5 
P o4: 
L f6: 
L al: 
1 11 moves. 



b c d e f g li 



i III M i H i 



0'-p% 'wm ' 









abcdefgh 



^H I WHITE. I Il + i3 = 24piece3, 

^^ White to play and mate in 11 moTM. (See Page 90.) 
(We are not aware of a grander announcement in cbees pla/.) 
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1 


■ GAMES N08. 13 AHB 14. 




^L Two of eigbt simultaneous blindfold games, played by Paul 


^H Morphy, at Paris. 




^B K's Gambit Dhclinbd. 




P. MOKPHY. BOENEMANN. 


1, P o4 P e5 


17, P d4 


P d4: 


2, P f4 N 0.5 


18, P d4 : 


d6 


H. 3, f3 P d6 


19, N b3 


N dS 


■ 4, F c3 N g4 


20, M h tl 


b5 


H ,5, N c4 f6 


21, L e3 


P 15 (q) 


H 6, P e5 : N f 3 : 


22, P (5 : 


M 15: 


H 7. L f3 : P eH : 


23, bet 


p be: 


H 8, P d3 c6 


24, N e6 


M d5 


^1 9, N g^ P a6 


25, M 17 


e7 


■ 10, d2 N e7 


26, K bl 


M e8 


■ 11, K cl, H dl h d7 


37, M cl t 


c7 


H 13, fl K c8, H d8 


28, N d7 : t 


M d7: 


H 13, e3 P b6 


29, P d5 


o6 


H 14, N b4 P g5 


30, P c6 : 


M e3: 


H 15, N g3 M d fS 


31, P d7: t 


Resigns. 


H Id, dJ o8 






^H (q) A mistake, because of the attacks of upon 


be, and N 


^H upoQ e6. 




^^H Philtdob Defence. 


■ 


^B P. MORPHY. BOUCHER 


■ 


^M 1, P e4 P e.5 


12, d4 


L d7 


■ 2, f3 P dli 


13, M a dl 


M £7 


^1 3, P d4 P d4 : 


14, P 14 


P a5 


^B 4, L d4 : c6 


15, P 15 


M7f8 


^M 5, N b5 N d7 


16, e6 


M g8 


B 6, N o6 : N ce : 


17, P a4 


g4 


B 7, N g5 P 16 


18, L e2 


0I5 


H 8, N h4 b6 


19, N g3 


L 08 


H 'J, c3 N e7 


20, N e5 : 


P d e5 : 


■ 10, Kgl, Mtl Kg8,Mf8 


21, M fS 


N d7 


H 11, I. o4 t K b8 


22, M h3 


p he 



GIDOOO PIANO. 



23, L d2 K h7 

24, L d7 : N d6 

25, M h6 ; t K h6 : 



26, M d3 K M 

27, L f7 t. and matea iu 
two more moves. 



HsPli 



GAME No. 15. 

Girroco Piano. 



'layed at Wellingborough in 1872. Mr. H. F. L. Meyer 
playing blindfold, looking at the same time at pictnreR, and 
conversing with two bystanders ; Mr. W. Harris moving the 
white men in accordance with the blindfold player's telling, 
and Mr. D. Dulley condncting the black force.s. The game 
lasted nearly an hour. 

1, P e4 

2, N c4 

3, P d3 

4, O 13 
.',, N go 
ti, N h4 

7, P h« 

8, Pg4 

9, Ng3 

10, c3 

11, I. d2 
, 12, N b3 



P er. 


14, P a3 


N c3: 


16 


15, L c3 : 


P h5 


N c6 
P dli 


A mistalte on 


Black's part 


P h6 


16, go : 


Pg4, 


Ng4 


17, P g4: 


Mhl: 


N hf) 


18, M hi : 


K e7 


Pg5 


19, N 85 ; 


P e5: 


N gO 


20, L e5:t 


K fS 


? a6 


21, M h8t 


g8 


P b5 


22, N 17 : 


Nf7: 


P c6 


23, h7 + 




N b4 







DISPLACEMENT OF THE MEN. 



At the commencement of a game the 32 pieces may be placed 
8b that both Os or both Ms stand on the right hand side of the 
K, or that the Ma and Ns change places, etc. 

This is sometimes done in order to give a fair chance to a 
player, who has little knowledge of the openings, with one who 
is well versed in the openings. Mr. Mongredien, in London, 
in 1868, arranged a tourney among some players, in which each 
player had to place his Os on the side of his K, and his Ns on 
the side of his L. Tlie following is one of them : — 

G 2 



a 
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1 


^B GAUE No. 16. 


■ 


^^V fcl 0«4 J7/1 change places, aUo 68 anc 


N/S. 


^M Between C. de Vere (White) and V.^Gteeii 


(Black). 


H 1, P d4 P d5 


29, P a4 : 


P a4: 


■ 2, P c3 fC 


30, N h4 


e4 


■ a, g3 g6 


31, c2 


N a6 


■ 4, P h4 P c5 


32, N el 


M a8 


■ .'>, P b5 OU 


33, b4 


N b4: 


H 6, P c5 : L c7 


34, N b4 : 


K c6 


H H Black had played s2 t, 


35, P a3 

36, P 15 : 


P t5 
P f5; 


^H be would have lost ao officer. 


37! M gl 
38, M e3 


fo 


^H for the L threatens check at a4. 


Ma e8 


^m 7, P e.S eG 


39, M e5 


b5 : 


^H 8, f5 L CO : 


40, M ge t 


f6 


^1 9. 13 N d7 


41, M e8: 


M e8: 


^1 10, Ofd4 M g8 


42, M g7 : 


MgS 


^1 H, P g4 N c7 


43, M e7 


M eS 


^m 12, N d2 d4 : 


44, M a7 


h5 


^m U, P e d4 : L b6 


45, M a6 t 


K b7 


H 14, e3 P b6 


46, M h6 : 


f4; 




47, P c6 t 


K c8 


^H Black might have taken the 


48, N a5 


aS 


H 


49, M h7 


P f4 


^H 15, N d3 P e6 


.50, M a7 


K b8 


^1 16, L c2 N b5 
^H 17, K M dl P a5 


51, M b7 t 
.52, M f- 


K a8 
M 18 


^B 18, Mh fl P a4 


53, M f8 : t 


fS: 


^1 19, P f4 N d3: 


54, K c2 


e6 


^H 20, L d3 : KM 


55, N b6 


K b8 


^H 21, K bl K b8 


.56, K d3 


c7 


^1 22, M cl M c8 


57, K e2 


b5 


B 23, N el e4 


58, K f3 


a3; 


B 24, P c4 L ai; 


Black plays for 


a win. for he 


H 25, H dl fO 
H 26, P c5 L d3 : t 

■ 27, H d3 : P b5 

■ 28, P b3 K b7 


could have drawn by d4 ; t. 

White would have done 

better to move 58, N c5. ■■■ 



DISPLACEMENT GAMES. 



59, K f4 : c4 

60. N c5 K c7 
K f 5 £ c6 : 



I 



62, N b4 P a3 

63, K f4 P a2 
And White resigns. 



GAME No. 17. 



The displacement in the preceding game is a sl^ht one, but 
can be varied into extraordinary positions as the following 
dii^am shows : — 




The Ps in the first row can moTe one, two or three squares at 
starting, or such a P can first move one square and afterwards 
one or two squares. 

A P moving two or three squares can be taken in passing. 
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Tho P bl moviug to b4 can be taken by black. Pa standing 
on a3, a4, c3 or c4. 

The following game, with the above arrangement of the men, 
was played in Juno, 1874, between H. F. L, Meyer (White) 
and H. J. C. Andrews (Black). 



1, P d4 


p a, 


OnlythePal 


now indicates 


2, P e4 


ee 


that the game is 


not an ordin. 


3, P c3 


Nc7 


ary one. 




4, P e5 


p m 


21 M e2 


L d7 


!,, P t6 : 


P t6; 


22, L h7 


d6 


6, g4 

7, M a2 


Ph5 


23, L g7 : 

24, K g] 


L h3 t 
Gets 


8, e3 


e7 


25, L f6 : 


M g7 
15; 


9, Mh e2 


g5 


26, f3 : 


10, L g2 

11, P h4 


N d7 
f7 


27, M h2 
28 N "3 : 


Mg3:t 
Lg3:t 
Lelt 
e3 


12, P b4 

13, c4 

14, a5 

15, M a5 : 


P 1)5 

gti 
Ni5: 
N is, 


29', M g2 
30, K h2 


White mates in four moves, 


16, Me a2 


M b6 


IhUB— : 




17, N c2 


L c8 


31, L d8 t 


K a7 


18, e3 


N c2: 


32, M g7 t 


M b7 


19, L c2 : 


L e6 


33, M a6 : t 


K a6: 


20, L (13 


e7 


34, L ao H" 





Problems can also bo constructed by the above rules, as the 
following by H. F. L. Meyer shows : — POSITION. White : 
K e7 ; M hi ; N f2 ; a4, ffj ; P b4, cl, c2, dl. Black : K e5 ; 
M al, a3 ; N b3 ; P d2, d3, d4, d7, f4, ib. White mates in five 
moves.— Solution. 1, P c3 ; P c3 : . 2, b2 ; P b2 : , 3, 
P c3 ; P c2 : (or Q). 4, M el t ; Pel; L, O, N. 5, P d-t 4=. 
— (Q) P f3. 4, N g3 t ; P f4. 5, M h5 +. 

Already, centuries ago, problems were made with white Ps 
in the first, and black Pa in the eighth row (see problem 
No. 93), but the first problem with a white P in the eighth 
row, Was one by H. J. C. Andrews, and appeared in the 
" Gentleman's Journal," in 1871. The first one with a black P 
in the first row appeared in the " Detroit Free Press," in June, 
1878, and is the following four-mover by H. F. L. Meyer. 



80LDTI0NS. 
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White : K cl ; L li2 ; M c7 ; b4, e7. Black : K d4 ; M g3, 
g4 ; N g8; g7 ; P dl, e3, e5, g3. (5+9=14 pieces.) An 
example with a white F at eS is mentioned with the solution 
of problem No. 73. In 1862 it was proposed by A. v. Petroff, 
and by J. Kling, that a P moving to its last square might 
remain a P, but they mistook the true spirit of the game, wiich 
is, that the power of each player must bo Tcept within its two 
limita: it must neither be too small nor bo tuo ijreat (see the 
notes about it at the end of the book). The promotion of a P 
to an (which is generally weaker than the L), is widely 
different from allowing it to remain a P, for the O indicates a 
continuation of the play (since it has the power of motion and 
defence), but the P indicates a petrifaction (as it shows no life 
— indeed, the two authors just mentioned based their idea upon 
stalemate). Playing for stalemate by claiming a so-called 
"dummy P " would prove the game to be virtually lost, but as 
the P must be promoted, the game — with few exceptions even 
now — must continue and be deservedly lost, siDce the previous 
play must evidently have been bad. 

The composer, at starting, may place the Ps on any squares, 
and thus, taking the greatest licence permiBsable by the laws 
of composition. 



p 


1 


SOLUTIONS 




} 


To the diagrams in 


the preceding 17 gamei. 






To Gams Mo. 1. 




20 
21 
22 


M e7: t 
Ld7: t 
NfStt 


e7 : (11,1 
K d7: 
K e8 


) 23, N d7 t 
24, N e7: + 


K £8 


21, 

22, 
23, 


C») 

Mii7: t 

NfStt 
N d7t 


K d8 
K d7: 
K e8 
K d8 


24, Nc6;t 

25, N d7 t 
1 26, N e7 t 


K o8 
K d8 


21, 


M est 


K IS 
P d6 (wj 


1 22, MtSi.and 


wiua, 
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(■») 

22, L b4 : t 

23, L c8 ; t 



b4 
P c5 
N c5: 



34, N c5 : t 
25, N d6 ; + 



17 

18, P £3: 

19, K hi 

20, M dl (sc) 

21, K gl 

22, K 11 



L 13: 

Mg6t 
N h3 
Ng2t 
N 13: t 
Ng2t 



23, K gl 

24, K hi 

25, L fl 

26, M 11 : 

27, M al (s) 

28, P d4 
Reeigns. 



N hSt 
N £2: 
N fl: 
M 62 
M b6 
N e3 



(x) If L d3, then 20, P 15. 21, L c4 t, K 18, etc, 
(y) The move M b2, followed by P d4, would have prolonged 
the game CODsiderably. 



17, — 

18, h2 

19, N e6 t 



20,- 



GiMB No. 4. 
The first diagram. 

20, K h2 : 

21, N h4 

22, K gl 

The Gecood diagram. 



Oeg3 
Mh2: 
Kb8 



21, Kg2: 

22, K fl 

23, K el 

24, K dl 



Mg2:t 
Mh2 t 
M 12 : t 
013t 
Oe3t 



25, K el 

26, P o3 

27, N e6 t 

28, O e2 

29, N o4 



(a) This might %B well have been move 2 



L 



13, H t2 : 



N£2: t 
Ldlt 
Lei: t 



15, M tl 

16, K hi : 



MhSt 
Mh4: t 
M hi + 



N a5 (i) 
Oel 
Kb8 
Me2: 
Mc2 -j- 



11 hi t 
LO: 



LO:* 

J 



toLOtlOMd. 



8d 



18, 

19,Lfl 
20, L b5 t 



To Game No. 9. 



Lg4 
Oe4 
Pc6 



21, L c6 : t 

22, M g3 

23, any 



Pc6: 
Lg3: 



To Gahb No. 10. 



23,Nf8:- 


t Mcf8: 


29, L g5 t 


Mf6 


24, M d7 t K e8 


30,Lg7 


M8f7 


25, M d8 t K e7 


31, M8 d7 t 


Ee8 


26, Ml d7 t K e6 


32, L g8 t 


Mf8 


27, L g4 t 


Pf5 


33, M d8 t 


Ke7 


28, M d6 • 


\ Ke7 


34, M6 d7 f 






To Gahb 


1 No. 11. 




24, M a« : 


Pa6: 


33, M a7 


Kd7 


25, L a6 : 


t Kb8 


34, L b5 1 


Mc6 


26, L b5 t 


Kc8 


35, P d5 (t) 


Mg6 


27, L d7 1 


Kb8 


36, P c6 : 


M c6 : (u) 


28, N f4 : 


Pf4: 


37, e4 


Pf3 


29, L b5 1 


Kc8 


38, L d5 t 


Md6 


30, M al 


Na3 


39, L d6 : t 


Ke8 


31, M a3 : 


Lblt 


40, L c7 : 


any 


32, L bl : 


Me6: 


41, Ma8 +. 






(u) K e6 


39, M a6 t 


Kb7 


37, L f5 t 


Kd6 


40, c5 t 


Kb8 


38, e4 i 


Kc6: 


41, L £8 :^ 




(<) This : 


is the gained move ; 


the old termination 


was: — 


35, f5 


Me8 


39, L c6 : 


Kf8 


36, L d5 1 


\ Kc8 


40, M c7 : 


Kg8 


37, d6 • 


\ Kd7 


41, L g6 t 


Kf8 


38, e8 : 


t Ke7 


42, L f7 t 
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To Gamb No. 12. 
We have not seen L. Paulsen's solution, the following ii 



ours: — 

13, M el t 

14, Ld7- 

15, M e6 : 

16, P b7 : 

17, Mg6 

18, N a3 1 



17, P a8 : M t 

18, L f7 : 



17, K hi 

18, M g6 

19, N a3 t 



(t) 



19, N a3 1 



(u) 



Ne6 
Kf8 
P h7 (q, r) 

P gS (8, t) 

Mb8 

Pc5 

Kg8 
Kh7 
Lf6 

Nf2: t 
Pg5 

M b8 (u) 

Pc5 

Me8 
Pc5 







(9) 


Pg6 




16, 


Nh6 


t 


Lg7 




17, 


Og5 




Kg8 








(r) 


Nf2: 


t 


16, 


Khl 


X X 


Nc5 


{V) 


17. 


Og5 




Lf6 




18, 


Mf6: 


(v) 


Ne7 
Ph7 




17, 


Pb7: 




Pg5 




18, 


Mg6 




MbS 




19, 


Na3t 


Pc5 





19, L d6 t K e8 

20, L b8 : t K d7 

21, L d6 t K e8 

22, P b8 M t N d8 

23, M d8 : 4^ 



19, M £6 : 

20, K £2 : 

21, M h6 : t 

20, L d6 1 

21, L b8 : t 

22, L d6 t 

23, P b8 M + 

20, L d6 1 

21, P b8 M ^ 

18, M e8 t 

19, L £7 : + 



N£2: 
Ma8: 



Ke8 
Ke7 
Ke8 



Me7 



Lf8 



19, M £7 : t K g8 

20, L e7 : P h6 

21, M g7 : + 

20, Ld6t Ke8 

21, L b8 : t K e7 

22, Ld6 t Ke8 

23, P b8 M =1^. 
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THE ENDINGS OF GAMES. 

A game can terminate either la a wiu for one of tbe players, 
or in a draw, and the decision takes place either in the middle 
of the play or at the end. Namely, in the middle, when most 
of the men are still on the board : — 

1, when a mate it* announced. 

2, when perpetual check is given. 

3, when a decisive advantage either in the capture or 
the position occurs. 

PAt the end, when from 4 to 10 or 12 men have remained on 
e board, tbe combinations are reduced to so few, that a player 
can often follow them and force the game. 

We can give here only a few of the middle game, but several 

If the end game. 
nAdolph Andersaeo forced tbe following game thus : — 
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1, M h7 : t 

2, L h7 : t 

3, M hi t 



Oh7: 
Kh7: 
Kg8 



4, N d5 t M f7 

o, O g6, and the beat move 
for Black to prolong the 
game is 5, L el |. ^^h 



Paul Morphy won thus ;- 




Mai Lange ohtains the followiDg position in 12 

1, P e4 P ea 

2, f3 P <16 

3, P d4 N e4 

4, ? e5 i N 53 : 

5, L f3 : P e5 : 

6, N c4 f6 



7, Lb3 


Le7 


8, Oc3 


Pc6 


9,Ng5 


Pbo 


10, b5 : 


Pb5; 


11, Nb5:t 


Obd7 


12, K M dl 


Md8 



THE ENDINGS WITH FEW PIBCK8. 

I BLACK. I 




THE ENDINGS WITH FEW PIECES. 

The five simplest endinga have been shown in the elements, 
so that here remains to be explained how one player, say White, 
who shall not be in check, andwhoshall have the first move, can 
fflH, DEAW or LOSE with 



k. 



1. The K and the L. 

2. The K and an M. 

3. The K and au N. 

4. The K aiid an O. 

5. The K and a P. 



THE ALPHABET OF CHKBB. 

against an equal or a supprior force, in accordance with the 
poBition. 

Under these five headinge can be included all other simple 
endingB, such as K, M, and N against K and M. for by re7ersinc 
the colors we obtain an ending from No. 2, — By adding one or 
more white men to any of the above, all other endings are 
obtained, of which, on acconnt of their immense number, only a 
few can be shown here. 

The clasBification can proceed thus :— 

1. — The K and the L against 

1, The K and the L 



2. ,. 


, „ oubM 


3, „ 


, „ one N 


4, ,, 


, „ oneO 


5, „ 


, „ a P 


6. „ 


, „ the two Ms 


7, „ 


„ „ the two Nfi 


8, „ 


, „ the two Os 


Si, ,. 


, „ two or more Ps 


10, .. 


, „ the L and one other officer 


11, „ 


. „ oneM „ 


12, „ 


, „ one N and one 


13, „ 


, „ the L and a P 


14, „ 


, „ one M and a P 



and so on, — Now to 

1. — The L against the L. 

The play is a draw, unless White wins by 

1. — At once giving mate in one or two moves. 

'2. — At once taking the L, without giving stalemate, and 
without being re-taken. 

3. — Giving one or two checks, and then taking the L unpun- 
ishable. 

4, — Forcing a mate in .5 moveainacornerposition, aa: White, 
Kc5; L h7 (or g7, f7, e7). Black, KbH; L a8; by playing 1, 
K b6 (With the white L on d7 the mate is given in 4 moves). 

2. — The L against an If. 
The L wins, unless it be pinned. One example may suffice. 

Philidor gives the following position and .solution : 
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#e4. #„4, I 



c5. 1,— Kb3. 2, Kd6, 
K d4, K al 5, K d3 (White would 



^s d7 
M c2. 3, K d5, K b2 . . 

give sUlemate by taking the M),M b2. 6, L a4t, K bl. 7, K 
c3, Mh2. 8, Lbot, Kal. 9, L afit, K bl. 10, L b6t, and 11. 
1 a7 or git, and wins the M. 

3 and 4. — The L against an N or an 0. 
The L wins easily t^ainst either, unless it be pinned bj the 
N, when it drawR. 

'i, — The L against a P. 

The L wins, unless the P he on a2, c2, f2, or h2, the black K 

near it, the white K at an inactive distance, and the L not able 

to go unpunished to the sqimre to which the P is going. For 



*.2;#d 



d5. "^ b2; X a2. 1, Ld2t, Kbl. 2. 
L b4|, K c2. 3, L a3, K bl. 4, L bSf, K al, and the white 
K cannot come nearer, for the black K is standing at stalemate. 
—With the K at e2 or e3. White would win by 3, L a4t, K b2. 
4, K d2, P al L. r>, L b4t, K a2- (i. K c2, etc. 



^ -aU- 



^H gi d6 b3 c2 

^m, L d2, K b2. 2, K 13, K bl. 3, L b4t, K a2. 4, L c3, Kbl. 
.5, L b3t, K al, and White must either take the P and produce 
Htalemate, or play the L and draw (With the K at f3. White 
would win by 2, K e2, and 4, K d2). 
Lolii gives: 



?c7. ^a, 



bl ; 2 a2; and plays 1,L b7t, 
then Black draws with K c2, but loses by K al, thus: 2, K 
b6, Kb2. 3, KcSt. Kc2. 4, L g2t, K b.3. 5, Lfl,Kb2. 
li, L e2t, K b3. 7, L dlt. K b2. 8, L d2t, K bl. 9, K c4,P 
al L. 10, K b3, and wins. 

With the P on any of the second squares of the other four 
fileB, White can drive the K before the P, then bring hia K 
near, and win. 



THE ALPHABET OP CHKS3. 



6.— The L against the two Ms, 

The play is generally a draw. The L either checks or pins 
one of the Ms, — Centurini shows a win for Black in the neit, 
and a win for White in the next position but one : 



#.1; #>. 



Ig2, I 



h2 ; moving 
K«3t, Kc3. 4, 



' ei: M g2, 

Mhl.foUoifedbylbS. 2, K f2t, K b2. 
M olt, K b3. 5, M bit, etc. 

White : K tl ; L el. Blaclt : K hi : M g2, h5. 1, L e4, U 
g5. 2, Lh4t, Mh2. 3, L g5 :, M b2. 4, Lgl^. ^U 

7. — The L against the two Ns. H^f 

The L wins, unless the three black pieces stand safely together, 
when the play is a draw, as Lolli shows thus : 

^ , -^ 

KS gl ; @> a 

2. L efif, K g7. 



K 



?g7. AiO, As 
;^, K f4, N h7, etc. 



l,Ld7t, 



—The L against the two Os, 



The L generally wina when the Oa defend one another, hut 
draws, when they stand close to their K, as by Mendheim : 

■^el; ^h8. ^ee; ^ d6, 4 e5. 
Lolli gives ; 
White : K e4 ; L d5 Black : K b3 ; O c4, e5. 1, K d4. 

K h2. 2, L b7t, K c2, 3, L h5, K dl. 4, L b3t, K e2. .1, 
L g3, K fl. (i, K e4. K e2. 7, L g2t, K dl. 8. L f2, K cl. 
9, K d4, K dl. 10, K c3, and wins. 

Lasa draws thus : 

White : K g3 ; L c4. Black : K f 8 ; O f6, g6. I , L e6, K 
}f7. 2, K f3, h7. 3, K g4. Oh f8. 4, L d6, K f7. 5, L dSt, 
K g7. 6, K g5, h7t. 

White wins in the following two positions. 

White : K a8 ; L a3. Black : K g6 ; a5, c6. 
White: Ka7; Lbl. Black: Ka3; c5, d7. 

Among the next endings, enumerated above, may be men. 
tioned No. 12, that the L generally drawa against N and ; and 
No. 14, that the L wins in many cases. The draw is shown by 
Philidor thus ; 
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"^d5: -^bS. 



1 e6; 



, d7. l,Lb 



K e7. 2, L g8, M c6. 3, K o5, M efif. etc. 

White wine in :— White : K a5 ; L eo. Black : K aS ; M b6 ; 
P a7, by 1. L d5t. K b8. 2, L d7. K a8. 3, L c8t, M b8. 4, 
L c6t, M b7. 5, K a6, K bR, 6, L b? : f. 

White also wins in : 

"i'o.V, ^.2. #b6; Ih4; i a5, b„t draw, 
if the position stands one square higher. 

White wins, as Philidor shows, in : s^ H ; at d3 ; 

^S e7 ; M e5 ; X d(i ; but draws, ^ ffuretzky proves, 
if the position be shifted one or two squares to the left. 

Another draw from Philidor is : White : K e2 ; L c5. 
Black r K e8 ; M e6 ; P eii. Black remains with the K in 
rows 8 and 7, and keeps the M in the e.file. 






M Against other officers, as : 
1. — An M against an N. 
16 game is generally a draw. 



Ponziani says, that in this position : 



^f5: 



1 bl; 



^^ g^ i JM~. ^'^ ! tbe N mu.st move to c3 or d4, for if to g7, 
White would win by 2, K g6, N e5. 3, M el, N d6. 4, M eSt 
Nf8. 5,Md8,Kh8. 6,Mf8: + . 

Black does well to play his K into a corner of opposite color 
to that on which the N moves. 

2. — An M against an 0. 

The play is generally a draw if the be near its K, but a 
win for White if the be distant. 




THE ALPHABET OP CHEBB. 

h4, f6. 2, K e6, O g8. 3, M h8, K f8. 4, M h7, K e8. 
5, M f7, h6. 6, M g7, K i». 7, M g6, g8. A draw, but 
1, K e6 winE. as is evident from the following study :^ 

By Lolli : White : K f6 ; M h7. Black : K e8 ; li6 ; Black 
plays gi^ and loses, but could have drawn by g8f . After 
g4t, White plays 2, K e6, K d8. 3, M h4, e3. 4, M e4, 
c2 (if fl, then M d4t, and M d:^). .',. K d5, a3. 6, K 
c5, and wine. 

Another by LoUi: ^f6; M a7 ; Wh8; ^f8; 
thus: li7t, 2, K g6, fSt- 3, K f7. O h7. 4, M aSf, and 
wine. 

An ol<I Arabic manuscript givQB; ^3^c6; M, h8; Is a7 ; 

^b7; playing Oa5t. 2, K b5, b7. 3,Mf8, OdGf. 4, 
K c6, c4. 5, M ds, a.5\. f>, K b5, b7. 7, M d7, and 
wins. 

3. — An M against a P. 
The M generally wins, but in some positions can only draw 
or lose. 

A draw, based upon stalemate, is the following by E. E. 
Cook ; 

•S* 1 # i 
a8 a7 b8 c2 

1, Mb7t, Kc8. 2, Mb5, PclL. 3.Mc5t, Lc5:. Stale. 

mate. 

A loss is contained in : 



1, M f8, K g7. 2, K f3, P gl L, and wins. 

4.— An M against two Ps. 
The M wins in most positions. When the two Ps are united 
and have reached the third row, then they generally win, as in 

this position : 
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<# 



^ k i 

f3 e5 d7 hS c3 

If K e2, then P b2 ; if M b5, then P c2, and Black gets 
the L. 

Kling and Horwitz win in the folloving position : 
White : K c4 ; M h2. Black : K a4 ; P b2, c3. Thus : 1, 
M h8, K a5. 2. K c3 :. P bl Ot (if P bl L, then M— a8— b8t, 
etc.). 3, K b2. d2. 4. M h4, K b5 (or Q and R). 5, K c3, 
bit (if f3. then 6. M h3, gl. 7. M e3). 6, K c2 aSt 
7, K b3, W. 8, M d4.— (Q) fl. 5, K c3, g3. 6, M g4, 
O fl. 7. K d3, h2. 8, Mg3, Ofl. 9, M g2, and wins.— (K) 
f3. 5, M f4, el. 6, K c3, g2. 7, M e4, K b5. 8. K 
d2, and wins. 

Harrnitz wins thus : 

Black : K h7 ; P a4, b2. 1, M c7t. 
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White r K f 6 ; 
K g8 (if to h8, then M b7, and if to 
K hS (or f8). 3, M b7, P a3. 4, K 



, then M c2). 
6, aud wins. 



5. — An M against an M and an N. 
The M geoerally draws against two minor officers, for it can 
in moat CEisea be exchanged for one of the officers. The play 
against M and N, or against M and is very difficult, and a 
draw can be obtained only in some positions. The black K 
in space 4 is lost in some cases, as Philidor proved for 



rdo 



, fl 



d5 



Us 



, and LoUi for the 



same position shifted one square to the left. The same position 
shifted one more square to the left (with K b8) is still undecided. 
Centurini's position -. White : K e6 ; M d4 ; N d6. Black : 
K d8 ; M b6, ie a win for White, thus : 1, M c4, M a.6. 2, M 
h4, K c8. 3, M 1)4, M aS. 4, K e7, M a7t. 5, K e8, M a8. 
6, M bl. 
J, Kling uses (54 moves to effect mate in : White,' K f6 ; M 
- Nf4; Black, K h8, M al. 




6, — An M against an M and an 0. 
Iguer's position : 



J 
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^. 



is a win for White, thus : 1, M c5, M b6. 2, K f7, M b7t. 

c7. — White also -wiiiB in the following six positions : 
K M O K M 



d4 


o2 


d2 


£6 


eb 


f6 


b7 


e6 


h8 


bS 


fli 


VI 


d6 


f8 


>8 


f6 


d3 


c6 


e6 


M 


f5 


c5 


e6 


17 


d6 


gS 


d4 


, c7 


17 


c8 



3. — K and N against a superior force, 

The N can only in a few cases draw against M and F, as in 
the following, by Del Eio : 



a7 



ffi 



^ A 



is 



1,— N b3. 2, M b7, N c4. 3, M c7, N a2. The N r 
in the diagonal a2 — d5, so as to defend f7, and to check, if K 
g6. If P f7. then K g7, etc. 

Sometimes the N must lose against N andP, as in the following 
position by Minckwitz : 



# ± 



1, N b2, N b4. 2, N ffif. K c8. 3, N e7, N d2. i, N d6, N 
g5. 5, N e5, N h4. 6, N f6, and wins. 



4.— K and O against a superior force. 

The will generally lose against M and F, but can draw iu 
the following position from page 581 of Bilguer's Handbuch : 

White: Kb2; M h3 ; P d3. Black: K d2 ; d4. 1, K 
g2, K e2. 2, M g3, f5. 3, M h3, d4. 



5. — K and F against a superior force. 

The P will generally lose against the L or an M (ae shown 
in some of the preceding positions), and will generally draw 
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against aa N or an 0, but can in some positions win i^ainst an 
0, namely, it wins when the O stands far away. Fhilidor shows 
the draw with the thus : 



# 



li2 



Ja2 



^hS 



SL^i 



l,Oolt, Kb2. 2,Oc3t, Kc2. 3, b4t, K b3. 4, Od3; 
if now the P moves, then the O checks on cl, and thereupon 

takes;the P. 

The E can in some positions draw against a minor officer and a 
P, namely, against an N and a P if it can reach the corner 
square, and cannot be driven away from there, that is the P 
must be on the board lino, and the N be on a color different 
to that of the corner. — The draw against and P takes place in 
the same corners, thus ; White, K cl ; Black, K al ; a4 ; P 
a2. The K moves to c2 and then back to cl, which the 
(standing on white) cannot prevent, but if the stood on a 
black square, then White would lose. 

K and P cannot lose against K and N, but can in a few casci 
lose against K and O, as : White, K a7 ; P a6 ; Black, K c7 ; 
O d6 :— 1, K a8, c8. 2, P a7, O b6 +.— K and also win in 
Jaenisch'e position: White, K h3 ; f3 ; Black: K" hi ; P f7. 
h7,— and in Salvio's position : White ; K f2 ; e8 ; Black, 
K h2 ; P g6. h3. 

In some positions the K and P are lost against the K and the 
two Os, as in Mendheim's : 



-a ^ ^ i 



e() 



<I4 



f5 



1, e2, K gS. 2, K a7, K hS (if K b7, then K f7). 3, K 
fS, K h7. 4, K f7, K hS. 5, H, P e2. 6, gSf, K h7. 7, 
O t8t, K h8. 8, Oh4, P el L or 0. 9, hg6+. 

Quretzky gives mate in 64 moves in this position ; White, 
K h2 ! e3, h3 ; Bkck, K g8 ; P h4. 



Comparfttively simple are also some o[ the endings in which 
there are several Ps against the same or nearly the same 
number of Ps. — An equal number of Pa on each side often lead 
to a drawn game, but two Ps against one generally win. 

By AUgaier. White, K c.i ; P c.5, d6. Black, K d7 1 P 



J 
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c6.— I, K [14, K d8. 2, K c4, K c8. 3, K M, K bS. 4, K 
a5, K b7. 5, P,d7, K c7. 6, K a6, K d7.;. 7, K b7, K d8. 
9, K c6 :, and wins. 

By Walker. White, K do ; P b6, c5. Blmk, K d7 ; P 
b7.— 1, K e5, K o«. 2, K d4, K d7. 3, K d5, K c8. 4, K 
•6, K dS. 5, K d6, K c8. 6, K e7, K b8. 7, K d7, K aS. 
8, P c6, P c6. 9, Kc7, Pc5. 10, P b7 t, K a 7. ll,Pb8 
L t, K b6. 12, L b6.+ 

By Philidor. White, K u4 ; P 14, g5. Black, K e6 ; P g6. 
White draws, but if Black moves first, then White wins. 

By Carrera, White, K gl ; P a6, b7, o6. Black, Kb8; 
P f7, g7, h7.— May Black move first, and try P g5 or P f5, 
thin : 1,— P g5. 2, K g2, P h6. 3, K g3, P g4. 4, K h4, P 
!6. 5, K g3, P f5. 6, K g2. P b4. 7, K B, P h3. 8, K g3, 
P f4t. 9, K h2, P £3. 16, K g3. and wins.— If 1,— P f5. 2, 
K g2, P h5. 3, K g3, P g6. 4, K g2, P go. 5, K gl, P g4. 
6, K g2, P h4. 7, K b2, P 14. 8, K gl, and wins. 

From the " Chess Record " of Philadelphia. White: Khl; 
P a4, b4, c4, d4. Black, K h3 ; P a6, b6, c6, d6.— 1, P a5, P 
b5(orQ). 2, Pdi>, Pd5i (or E). 3,Pc6,Pc.5:. 4,Pc5:,P 
b4. 5, P c6, P b3. 6, P o7, P b2. 7, P c8 Lf, and wins.— 
(R)Pc5. 3, Po5:, Pc6:. 4, P d6, and wins,— (Q) P a5 ; . 
2, P d5, P d5 : . 3, P o5, P c.5 : . 4, P c5 ;, and wina.— White 
can also win by 1, K gl, K g3. 2, K fl, K £3. 3, K el, K e3. 
4, P c5, P d c5 : . 5, P b5, P c b5 : . 6, P a5 (or P b5 :), P 
a5 ; . 7, P c5 ;, P a4. 8, K dl, etc. 

By Minckwitz. White, K g2 ; P a4, b4, c4. Black, K b8 ; 
P a6, b6, c6, £4, g4, h4. White wins : 1, P b5, P fSf. 2, K 12, 
P h3. 3, K g3, P c b5 : . 4, P »5, P a5 : . 5, P c6, P a4. 6, 
P c6, P a3. 7, P o7, P a2. 8, P c8 Lf, and wins.— Black 
would win with the K on g7, for he would reply 3, — P £2. 4, 
K f2 :, P h2. 5, K g2, P hi Lf. «, K hi :, P b5 : . 7, P no, 
P a5 : . 8, P c5, P a4. 2, P c6, P a3. 10, P c7, P a2, 11, 
P c8 L, P al Lf, and wins. 

By Szen. White, K dl i P a2, b2, c2. Black, K e8 ; P £7, 
g7, h7. White wins (not by 1 P a4, which would lead to a 
draw, hut) 1, K e2, K d7. 2, K £3, K ctj. 3, P a4, P h5. 4, 
P c4, P £5. 6, K g3, K bO. li, P b4, P g,5 (if P g6. then P 
a5t), 7, P a5t, K a6. 8, P co, P hlf. 9, K h3, P f4 10, P 
c6, P £3. 11, P b5t, K a7. 12, P c7, P g4t. 13, K h2, P £2. 
14, P c8 L, P £1 L. 15, P hot.- With K on el, White can 
win with or without the move. 
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BND-QAMES. 



END-GAMES. 



The solutions to the following 18 ead-games and compositiona 
are given on separate pages (immediately after the diagrams), 
in order that the beginner may study them for himself. 

No. 1. 
^b By V. STAMHA. 

I BLACK. I 



I 



abode fgh 



■1 



K/ 






e t g h 



T""'"- I 3 + J-Spirai. 

White to play and win. 
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No. 2. 



% t 



An End-Game between A. B. and H. M. 




I WHITE. I 



3 Hh 4 «= 7 pieces. 



Black to play and win. 



m 



No. 3. 

G. lOLLI. 



I BLACK. I 



he -i e f g h 




THE ALPHABET OP 0HEB6. 



No. 4. 
J. KLING. 



I BLACK. I 







e f g h 

[wmrar] 3 + 2 = 5 pieces. 

White to play and win. 



fiKD.GAMBS. 
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No. 6. 



An End-Grame between J. B. and H. H. 




WHITE. I 



7 + 7= 14 pieces* 



White to play and win. 
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No. 6. 

Prom the " PALAMiDE.' 




Bt deemenon. 

(From A. SEGHlEfil'S Guida elementare.) 



I BLACK. I 



b c d e f e h 




#^. 



z. 



m- 



1 e h 




I "TJ'Tg. I 4 4-6=10 pieces. 

White to play and win. 
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Ho. 8. 



Br GB0SDE3IAXGR 



i 5iAa 



e 




Wliiie to pbT &Dd vifi. 
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No. 9. 



Bt KLING and hoewitz. 



Jblack. 



a b c 



e f gr h 




I WHITE. ( 



5 + 3 = 8 pieces* 



White to play and win. 
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No. 8. 
By GKOSDEMANGE. 






b c d e f g h 



#1 



S ch. '(v/m. <^ m 



be d e f e 



White to play and win. 
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No. 9. 



Bt KLING and hobwitz. 



BLACK. 



8 

7 
6 

6 
4 

3 
2 



a b c 



e f e h 



9 





m 





m 











# 







wM 






WL, 







mm(». 




m 



^^. 








i 



^(^ 





8 

7 
6 

6 

4 



a b c d e 



g b 



WHITE. I 



S + 3 = 8 pieces. 



White to play and win. 
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No. 10. 
li. DE LABOUEDONNAIS. 

I BLACK. I 



abode fgh 




i I 



a i 



f g h 



White to play and wiu. 



US 



No. U. 

H. P. L, METEE. 



abcdefgh 
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No. 12. 
B. HOKWITZ. 



abcdefgfa 




I WHITE. I 3 + 3 =. 6 pieces 

White to playand win. 



No. 13. 
J. G. CAMPBELL. 



abodefgh 
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No. 14. 

Prom an American Column. 



b o d e f 



m 



i« 






b c d e r g h 



I WHira. I s + 7 = iapieces. 

White to play and draw. 




No. 15. 
D, L. PONZIAJTI. 



b c d e f K li 




THH ALPHABET OF CHESS. 



No. 16. 

C. F. V. JAENISCH. 



b o d e f g h 



■mm. 





bode f g- h 

I WHITE. I 4 + 6= IP piecei. I 

White tomoye and draw. 




BKD.GAMBB. 



termination of a Game played by R. HOFFBRS 
(Black), at Dresden. 



abcdefgh 







be d e f g h 



9 + 7=16 pieces. 



'Black to play and draw. 
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I ^'^- I 3 + 5 = 8 pieces. 

White to play and draw. 



SOLUTIONS TO THjl PEEOEDING 18 DIAGEAMS. 
2, M a3t, K e4. 3, M alt, K !S. 4 



1.— 1, M U, M li4 
M M :, and wins. 

2.— 1, N b4, L b4 : . 2, c2t, K 12. 

3.— 1, M b5, K b5 ; . 2, P b7, P bl L. 
4, L bl :, and wins. 

4.— 1, d5, K b3. 



!, b4 ;, and wins. 
3, PbSLt, Kc4. 



i, K d3, K c5. 4, 



2, b6, K b4. 
c4,Kb4. 6,Ob2,Kb3. 6,Kd4,Kb2i. 7,Kc4,Ka3. 
8 K b5, K b3. 9, K a5 :, K c4. 10, K b6, and wins. 




SOLnnONB TO PRECEDING DIAGRAMS. 
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5.— 1, P g5, P a5 (Q). 2, P g6, P h5. 3, P d4, P d4 :. 4, 
P e5, P dSt. 5, K d3 :, K b3 : . 6, P f6 :, P c2 (R). 7, P b7 :, 
P cl L. 8, P gS Lt, and wins.— (R) P £6 ; . 7, P g7, P c2. 
8, P g8 Lt, «nd wins.— (Q) P g5 : . 2, P g5 :, K o6. 3. K c3 :, 
P a5. 4, P d4t, P d4 : . S,K d3, K d6 (if K b4. 6, P f6). 
6, K d4 :, and wins. 

6.— 1, P £3, P f3 : . 2, K fl, P £2. 3, P e4, P c4 ;. 4. K 
f2:, Pe3t, 6, K el, P e2. 6, Pd5,Pd5:. 7, Ke2:, Pd4t. 

8, K d2, P d3. 9, P c6, P c6 ;. 10, K d3 i, K b7. 11, K c4, 
K aS. 12, K c5, K b7. 13, P a8 Lf, K a8 :. 14, K c6 :, K h8. 
15, P b7, K a7. 16, K c7, and wins. 

7,-1, L h7 :t, h7. 2, get, K g8. 3, e7 :t, K £7. 
4, d5 :, K e6. 5, P a6, and wins. 

8.— 1, M £2;:, P dl L. 2, M b2, L elt. 3, K d7, L dlt. 
4, K c7i and wins. 

9.— 1, M a4t, K e5. 2, M a5, P 1:5 (Q). 3, M o5 :, L c6 :. 
4, P d4t, L d4 :. 5, o6t, K c4. 6, d4 ;, K d4 :. 7, 
K £3, and wins.— (Q) L a5 :. 3, c6t, K d5, 4, a5 :, and 
wins. 

10.— 1, P c8 Of, K eS (i£ K d8. 2, L d3 :t, and wins). 2, L 
g6t, K £8. 3, L £6t, K g8. 4, e7t, K h7. 5, L gOt, K h8. 

6, L g8+. 

11.— 1, N a2. P b4. 2, P e4, P b3. 3, N bl, M gS (Q). 
4, P e5t, K £7. 5, K g4, K e6 (K). 6, K g5, K £7. 7, N «4, 
K e6. 8. K he, P g5 (it K £7, then 9, N dSt, and 10, P e6). 

9, N h7, K d7 (il M h8, then 10, K g5 :, or i£ P bl L, then 10, 
lfg8:t). 10, NgS:, PblL. ll,Ne6t, KeS. 12, K g7, 
L £1. 13, N d5, K d7. 14, N c6t, K cB :. 15, P e8 It, K 
c5. 16, P d7, P b2. 18, P d8 M, P bl M. 19, L e7t, and 
wins.- (E) M hS. 6, N d3, M eS. 7, K g5, M gS (it M e7 :, 
then 8, N g6 :t). 8, N e4, K e6. 9, K h6, K d7. 10, K h7, 
M e8. 11, K g6 .sand wins.— (Q) M h8t. 4, K g4, K £7. 5, 
P e5, M hi. 6, P e6t, K g7 (S). 7, P eS L, M g8t. 8, K t3, 
M tit (T)- 9, K e3, M bl ; (i£ M elf, then 10, K d2, and i£ 

10, M bl :, 1 1, K c3, etc.). 10, L t7t, K h6. 11, L £2, and 
wins by playing on a P or taking the P b2.— (T) M bl :. 9, L 
e7t, K h6 (U). 10, L h4t, K g7. 11, L £2, and wins.— (U) K 
g8. 10, L £7t, K h8. 11, L g6 :, H tit- 12, K e3, P bl L. 
13, L bl :, M bl :. 14, Pd7, Melt. 15, K £4, M e6 :. 16, P 
dS lit, K g7. 17, L d7t, K £6. 18, L b5, and wins.— (S) K £6. 

7, P e8 L, M bl : (V). 8, L t7t, K e5. 9, L £4t, K d5. 10, 
L e3, M cl. 11, L b3 :t, M c4t. 12, K g5, K d6 : . 13, L 
b2 :, and wins — (V) M git. 8, K t4, M fit- 9, K e4, M bl i 
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(W). 10, L i7t, K g5. 11, L f2, and mns.— (W) M elt. 
10, K d4, M bl :. 11, K o3, and win!. 

12.— I, N d3t, K a2. 2, L d2t, L b2. 3. N c2, P g2 (Q, S). 
i, N b3t, K bl (S). 5, L dSf, K al. 6, L dlf, L bl. 7, 
L d4t, L b2. 8, L glf, Lbl. 9, L »7t, K b2. 10, 1 d4t, 
K a3. 11, L dot, K b2. 12, L eSf, K a3. 13, L a5t, K b2. 
14, L o3t, K aS. 15, N c2t, K a2. 10, N bl:t, K bl :. 17, 
K b3, P gl L. 18, L b2 +.— (S) K al. 5, L elf, L bl. 6, 
L a5t, K b2. 7, L cSf, K a3. 8, N c2t, and wins.— (Q) L al. 
4, N b3 1 1. K a3. 5, L b4t, K b2. 6, N a4t, K ol. 7, L elf, 
Kb2. 8, Lc3t, Kbl. 9, L c2 +.— (E; L a3. 4, N bStt. 
K bl. 5, L c2 t, K al, 6, L c3t, K bl (T). 7, N c2t, K a2. 
i, N bit, K bl :. 9, L a3 :, and wins.— (T). L b2. 7, L elt, 
L bl. 8, L a5t, K b2 9, L c3t, K a3. 10, N o2t, and wins. 

13,-1, N d2, P g2. 2, N a5, P gl L or 0. 3, P b4, any 
move. 4, stalemate. 

14.— 1, M d8t, K a7. 2, L c5t, L c5 r. 3, M a8t, K bO. 
4, M aOt, M a6 : . 5, stalemate. 

15.— 1, N al, K al : (if P c5, then White wins). 2, K cl. 
P cO (this P would move two squares, if the K had gone to o2). 
1, K c2, P c5. 4, K cl, P o4. 5, K c2, P o3. 0, K cl, P g5. 
7, P g5 ; (White would lose by P h5), P c2. 8, K c2 :, stale- 
nate. 

16.-1, L go :t, M go :. 2, P g5 :, P h2. 3, P gO, K h3. 
4, P g7, P h4. White now cannot make the L or an M on 
account of stalemate, and if he makes an N or an 0, then the 
black K moves on to b8 and draws. 

17.— 1, g4, L g8t. 2, K g6 (if Black would take the L 
with K or M, then White would win). L eOt. 3, K h7, L g8t, 
perpetual check. 

1 8. — The following solution is by v. Oppen : — 1, N d4, b2, 
2. K c2, O b dl. (if c dl, then the same moves follow). 3, 
N fO, O e3t. 4, K cl, dl. 5, N e5, b2. 6, Kc2, Oc dl 
(Q). 7, N f4 :, d3. 8, N d2, e3t. 9, N e3 :, O elt. 10, 
K icl, d3t, perpetual check.— (Q) b dl. 7, N f4 :, O b2. 
", N e5, and White wins thus : Ob dl. 9, P f4, eSf. 10, 
Kcl, Odl. 11, Pt5, Ob2. 12, K c2, etc. 
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PART III. 
PROBLEMS. 



The art of problem compoBition has, during the last thirty 
yeaFB, made such progress as to have become a branch of chess 
in itself. The compositions of the la^t century by Stamma, 
X>el-Rio, Lolli, Cozio, Ponziani, and others, resemble end. 
games (such as might occur in actual play), but some of the 
older compositions by Arabian masters, and by Lucena, 
Damiano and others, and some of this century are altogether 
different, and must really be considered abstract positions. 
There are several ancient and modern problems, the positions 
of which could not occur in an ordinary game. Indeed, a 
problem is a game by itself, a game of a Jiaed number of 
moves, in which only some of the 32 men are employed. 

Sometimes beautiful combinations occur in games, but 
perfect beauty can only be found in problems. Here we have 
the field for invention, and here we express the originality, 
the difficulty, and the purity of an idea. Here we wish to 
satisfy the highest desire of the human breast : the realization 
of the beautiful. By virtue of this quality chess may rank 
with the fine arts. 

Some players, when once they had perceived a special art in 
the problem, gave up the playing of games, and spent their 
time in composition. These players adopted a higher and 
purer kind of enjoyment. Some other players have essayed 
composition, but found it so diiRcult, that they had to give it up 
in despair, and content themselves with ordinary play. 

J. W. Abbott, in the "English Mechanic" of May, 1872, 
truly says, " in fact, the case, Problems versus Games, may be 
Bommed up in the statement that in the present day, the genius 
of the composer has elevated the art of problem construction 
far above practical play, and that it is in the former that the 
highest manifestations of contemporary skill and subtlety in 
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GhesG, are to be found. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the 
attractions which puzzles and problems have always had for 
the human mind. With most intellectual people, the mere 
statement that a thing can be done is sufficient to imbue them 
with a desire to do it ; and without taking higher grounds, it 
is just possible that the interest which the Chess fraternity now 
evince in the construction and solution of problems may be 
attributed to some such feeling ; but whatever the cause, the 
popularity of the Chess problem is beyond cavil." 

The opinions on this point by E. Koseak, B. Horwitz, 
V. Oppen, V. d. Lasa, F. Capraz, v. Seydlitz, and J. Kling are 
given in Lange's Handbuch, pages 37-42. 

Some composers have labored for about five years before 
they were able to construct a good five-move problem, and also 
solve a clever five-mover in a comparatively short time (2 or 
3 hours). A two.mover ought to be solved in about five 
minutes. The difficulty of a problem does not always increase 
with the number of moves, for some problems in 40 moves are 
easier than some in 5 moves. 

A player who wishes to become a composer should, as a rule, 
commence with solving problems, and then begin to make 
two and three-movers. He should enter Ms problems in a 
book, examining them from time to time for six months to a 
year, with a view of perfecting them. He will often be able to 
improve his problems by turning the board a half or a quarter 
to the right or left, for then the direction of the Ps is changed. 

A generally good advice to young composers is given in the 
" Leeds Mercury " of 1879 and 1880, from which we extract 
the following : 

A problem is the artistic embodiment of a thought. It is just 
in proportion as the thought is fully set forth in its embodiment, 
and tlie idea clearly expressed in the workmanship, that a 
problem ranks high as a finished production of combined genius 
and skill. The principal requisites in the " idea " are beauty, 
unity, and originality. Beauty, as an embodiment of truth, is 
the end of all true artistic worth. It is in this, as those two 
things are wedded together in an indissoluble union, that art 
shows its greatest power, and genius its most glorious creations. 
The beauty, then, of the " idea " lies in the artistic conception 
of some "truth" of chess — some subtle move, some perfect 
covjp de repos, some unexpected combination, or some skilful 
blow. The more the entire powers, both of the pieces employed 
axtd of the squares of the board are evoked, the more " chess. 
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iruth " there is in the problem. The more artistically thia truth 
is set forth, the higher is the rcBulting beauty. The highest aim, 
then, of a true chess problem-composer is to grasp the highest 
forma of the multifarious " truths " of the game, and to seek to 
set those truths forth in the most perfect and artistic manner. 

The ability to grasp all the potentialities of the pieces in their 
multifarious combinations on the board constitutes the first 
requisite of a great analyst. The ability to set forth some of 
these potentialities in artistic combination is the great 
requisite of a fine composer. In every good problem, therefore, 
science and art meet, whilst it ia in their perfect union that we 
find its finished beauty. It is in proportion as the science is 
blended with the art in an organic and indissoluble connection 
that we reach the higher forms of the beautiful in a problem. 
Hence everycomposer must possess some inherent analytical skill, 
but that skill must be combined with a true artistic feeling 
before his productions can possess that touch of beauty which 
will cause them to be " a joy for ever." It is because so few 
possess these two requisites perfectly combined that we have so 
few composers of first rank. 

The method that the young composer must pursue, if he wish 
to cultivate those two qualities, is to study the works of the 
great masters of the art. When we eay study we do not mean 
merely the solving of a certain number of their compositions, 
but he should make an intelligent and comprehensive analysis 
of each particular problem to which his at'ention may be directed. 
Bearing in mind what we have said about " chess truths " and 
their artistic embodiment, let the young composer sit down to 
an acknowledged gem of one of our finer composers. Let him 
trace out the mutual relationship of all the pieces, and the full 
use of each individual piece. Let him discover the subtle con- 
nection which exists between the different variations, and the 
artistic fitness of every part of the whole. When he has done 
all this, he will begin to see wherein lies the ideal beauty of a 
true problem. 

As examples worthy of study for this purpose, we may point 
out the productions of Conrad Bayer, Frank Healey, S. Loyd, 
"J. B." of Bridport, A. Pongracz, and G. Roichhelm. There are 
others whose work is worthy of the most careful study, but the 
masters we have named above, cover (each in his own wayj 
almost the entire field of problem composition. 

" The unity of the idea " is second only to "beauty." The 
more the ideal of unity is attained, the higher will be the 
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resulting' beauty. Many composers have paid little attention to 
this important feature in a good problem, for they have often 
sacrificed the^unity in order to secure numerous variations. The 
more numerous the variations of a problem, the greater is its 
merit, provided these variations naturally evolve themselves 
from the idea itself. Mere complexity, however, in a problem 
does not add to its artistic merit, when that complexity is pur- 
chased at the coat of the unity. The different variations of a 
problem should have the same relation to the main thought that 
the branches of a tree have to its stem, but they should be 
living, natural-grown branches, and not merely something 
grafted on as an after.thought for the sake of some supposed 
effect. 

The " originality of the idea " is of high importance, but to 
meet with it in chess is as rare as it is to find absolutely original 
ideas in any other department either of art or literature. Yet 
the composer who atiives after excellency should seek, so far as 
he can, that every idea which he embodies shall have some amount 
of originality; something which shall bear the stamp of the special 
mint of his own mind. Let the young composer attentively 
study the powers of the thirty-two pieces, and the controlling 
influence of the sixty-four squares of the board, and if he have 
any chess genius at all, oew ideas vrill dawn upon him, which, if 
not original in the widest meaning of the word, will yet come 
from his mind with a freshness and beauty which will stamp 
thom with an originality so far as he is concerned. 

From the ideal we p^Ass on to the practical. The first requisite 
is the best possible square to be occupied by the black K. The 
beleaguered K should, as a rule, have its strongest possible 
defence at the commencement, and should therefore not be 
placed on the board-Iine, but in spaces 1, 2 or 3. Having 
placed the K as much centrally as possible, the next considera. 
tion that arises is the manner in which the K's domain shall be 
commanded or guarded, so as to ensure the ultimate mate. En- 
deavor to give the K aa many lines of escape as the due carrying 
out of your " idea " will permit you to do. The free squares 
in the domain add not only to the beauty of the problem, but 
also to the difficulty of the solution. The last move (the mate) 
has not only to attack the K but also to cut off its retreat. 

In guarding and blocking the K's domain you should employ 
pieces which become' of active use both in the attack and the 
defence. Strive to obtain from each individual piece as much 
work as it is capable of performing. In guarding a particular 
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Bctuaie of the " domain " you should carefully study the power 
of the piece you employ, and also its relation to the pieces 
already placed. You will sometimes discover a " dual " which 
can be prevented by a slightly different arrangement of the 
pieces; even the employ of fewer pieces may secure an 
additional artistic merit. Perhaps there is no English composer 
who has carried this point to greater perfection than J. B. of 
Bridport. In many of his problems he has scarcely an idle 
man on the board. Almost every white piece is of direct 
service in some of their variations, whilst the Blacks are 
actively engaged in the defence. There is a peculiar fitness 
and finish in his problems, and it is to this more than to any 
other one thing that this finish is due. 

The covering of the domain should be " clean " ; that is, the 
vhole of the squares of which it is composed should be com- 
manded by one piece only. Nothing more clearly indicates 
that the work is of an amateur description, than that the 
squares around the K are commanded by a multiplicity of 
pieces ; by an L and M in one case, by L and in another, 
and a third square commanded by and N, and so on, till 
each individual square of the "domain" is under a perfect 
cross-fire from every side, the black K perchance being hopeless 
and helpless, without resource or retreat. Positions so con. 
structed are almost invariably heavy and cumbrous, inelegant 
and unnatural, and the mates are, in the main, without beauty 
and brilliancy. By careful attention to secure a clean domain, 
we obtain a position marked by lightness and natural el^ance, 
with mates varied and brilliant. 

The four great requisites for the " domain " therefore are; 
(1.) it should be as centrally situated as possible ; (2.) some 
square or squares of apparent escape should be left for the 
attacked K ; (3.) the pieces guarding or blocking it should be 
active; (4.) the cover to the domain should be clean. 

It will, of course, be utterly impossible perfectly to carry 
out all these four requisites in every problem, neither indeed 
is it necessary so to do, for that would entail in many cases the 
sacrificing of everything to mere rule or theory, and for this we 
are no advocates. The master in composition may dare to 
realize his idea as best he can. 

Lot us now consider the attacking forces required to break 
through Black's defensive position. White's force, either in 
number of men or in strength of position, or in both combined, 
must exceed Black's. But [this force on the part of White 
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should JDBt be sufiicieDt for the attainment of its object, and n 
more. Now to secure this, it is absolutely necessary that each 
one of White's pieces should occupy that square where its 
action will be the most direct and effective, consistent with the 
idea of the problem. Viewing a problem from an artistic stand, 
point, nothing can be worse than the placing of an overpowering 
' force at White's disposal, whilst Black, bound and gagged, lies 
helpless at his feet. We do not, however, wish our students to 
suppose that every problem in which White has apparently 
an overwhelming force of men comes under this category ; for 
it often happens that against numerical superiority, Black is in 
possession oi some subtle line of defence which can only be over- 
come by a still more subtle attack on the part of White. 
There is in fact no class of problems of higher merit than those, 
the beauty whereof consists of a deep strategical defence on the 
part of Black against what at first sight appears to be over. 
whelming odds. So long therefore as Black has a good and 
interesting defence, mere numerical inferiority in force is no 
blemish in a problem ; and, indeed, there are positions in which 
Black has practically only a King in actual play, and yet his 
sable majesty may occupy such a "coigne of vantage," that it 
takes the finest strokes of play for White to effect mate. In such 
cases the very openness of the King to attack often forms the 
chief element of difficulty of the problem, there being seemingly 
so many lines of effective play from which to choose. 

The K has the least force as a combative power, and, aa a 
rule, cannot do more than guard a few squares. Since however 
it is always required in a problem, it behoves us to get the 
greatest advant:^e from it that we can. If possible, therefore, 
it should be placed in such a position as to be of use during 
some phase of the problem. 

These extracts from the Leeds paper, which we have much 
condensed, and slightly altered, will be more fully understood 
in connection with the following : 



DEFINITIONS AND RULES. 



An ordinary problem is an arrangement of chessmen on the 
board under certain conditions, the principal of which 
White to play, and mate in — moves. 
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I.— AS REGARDS THE NUMBER OF MOVES. 

Tbc least is one ; most problems are in from 2 to 5 mores, 
a few extend from 6 to 20, some even to 100 moves, &ad longer 
DToblems are possible. 



^r n.— AS REGARDS THE NUMBER OF PIECES. 

There must be at least 3 out of the set of 32, namely the 
black K, and 2 white men. The greatest number of men 
that can properly be used in a mate.position, is 10, of which 8 
may be blaclc, and 2 white, namely the black K surrounded 
by 7 black Ps, and the white K and a white P. For these 2 
white men can be substituted a white 0, then the mate. 
position contains only !) pieces, but the white K (although not 
taking part in the mate) being the essential piece in the game, 
must stand somewhere on the board, and makes the tenth 
piece. Problems in two and more moves generally require 
additional men besides those neacessary for the mate, 



i 



III.— AS REGARDS THE RULES. 



"White and Black move alternately, so that in a 5 move 
Jblem there are 9 movements, 5 for White and 4 for Black. 

2. The object of White is to checkmate in the fewest number 
or moves possible. If it be done in less than the stipulated 
number, or if Black by any one defence delay the mate, the 
problem is incorrect. 

3. White must have only one initiatory move, and after each 
move of Black there should remain a single reply. A problem 
to be absolutely perfect must have only one solution through. 
out. (The words "must" and "should" are more fully 
explained in the next two rules.) 

4. Should Black have a choice of moves (which generally is 
the case), then there must be at least one, which will allow 
White only one correct reply, and this constitutes the main 
play, the others lead to variatioTie, each of which should, if 
possible, again leave White only one reply. — In some problems 
there are variations, which in quality, correctness, and length 
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are of equal merit. In such cases there ia no particular main 
play, but rather one that is split into branches, 

5. Variations generally increase the value of a problem ; 
they should, however, spring naturally from the development 
of the theme, or be introduced, to enhance its beauty. They 
may begin at Black's first move or after, and may go through 
the entire length of the problem, or be shorter. Among them 
there may be some which allow White a choice of moves lead, 
ing to solutions. Of these the shortest is preferable. If several 
moves lead to equally short solutions, the latter should be as 
few in number as possible. Any variation having two or more 
solutions is incorrect, and renders the problem more or less 
defective in proportion to its length. 

6. Duals are so called when a choice of correct replies for 
White exists. They should occur as seldom as possible. Those 
that arise from moving two or more men are worse than those 
that consist in playing one piece to several squares. 

7. The rule, that in the main play there shall each time be 
only one correct move for White, is not absolute, for in some 
problems, especially if long, it is unavoidable that now and 
then a piece should have a choice of moving to two or three 



8. White cannot begin by taking a P in passing, because the 
fundamental principle is that White is to play first, and there- 
fore Black has not previously moved. Indeed a problem must 
not be considered the result of a game, and therefore no 
inference must be drawn from the position of the pieces under 
such 0. supposition. 

9. The K M move must be allowed in problems, for it ia one 
of the elementary moves, and a problem must be considered a 
kind of game, namely one, the particular position of which is 
given. 

10. Stalemate must be prevented, consequently if either side 
should have no other move, except taking a P in passing, then 
he is obliged to do so. 

11. Every piece must have its use, either to assist in mating, 
to move for the purpose of gaining time, to stop or take its 
opponent's men, to be an obstruction, or to complete an idea. 
The purpose of the piece is either to render, the problem 
possible, or to prevent any other solution than the one 
intended. 

12. A problem should generally be constructed with as few 
pieces as possible, the men be placed in the most open positions, 
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and the mates be as pure as can be attained. This rule often 
comes into collision with rules 5 and 11, for the variations 
should not always be made correct by additional men. It is 
perniitted to add men, especially black, which are not required 
in the main play, but which produce good variations. 

13. If a piece be required for some minor purpose, then it 
depends upon the particular problem, whether it should bo 
white or black, or of smaller or greater value, for at one time 
the former, at another the latter, will increase the beauty of 
the composition. As a general rule, however, powerful pieces 
should not be used for petty purposes. 

14. The first move may be concealed by introducing a white 
or a black piece, which prevents Black from checking, although 
White for his first move plays a piece which prevents the 
threatened check. 

15. The 32 men, or some of them, may be placed on the 
board of 64 squares in any order that will produce a problem 
in accordance with the foregoing rules. (An N may be placed 
in any corner, and a P of the same color directly in its way.) 
(The white K may stand in check, but, as a rule, should not. 
See Problem No. 70.) 



Ph, Klott's book contains 52 pages of notaB on problems, 
■which are well worth studying. Hia notes differ from the 
above rules 8, 9, and 15. Klett agrees with H, Lehner, that i£ 
the L gives mate within the domain, it should rather be sup- 
ported by a P OT the K, than by an M or a minor officer ; they 
both desire very much that the mate should be pure. They 
enter into several niceties, most of which the attentive com. 
poser acquires for himself by studying the masterpieces by 
Bayer, Klett, Campbell, Eerger, Kohtz und Kockelkom, and 
others. One of Klett's rules is, that the sacrifice of a piece 
should rather take place towards the end of the problem than 
at the beginning, because the removed piece generally diminishes 
the number of combinations and makes the problem easier. 

THE VARIOUS METHODS OF COMPOSITION. 

Composers of genius i/nvent an idea or theme, then take the 
board and men, and fashion it into shape. They will in most 
cases succeed in arranging the men in siccordance with their 
■wish, but they will then often find, that the position admits of 

K 2 
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more than one aolution, and will have to alter the construction 
(shift the men or diminiah or increase their number). The 
alteration may go on from week to week for months or yesrs, 
and be succeBaful, or may lead to an abandonment of the idea 
altogether. 

Other composers build up their problems, that is, they add 
move after move to a two or three mover, generally stopping 
at four or five moves, for they then rarely see their way to 
proceed. Problems constructed in this way are often difficult, 
but generally not so pleasing as those first alluded to. In 
building up a problem, the added move ought to suit the 
foundation, that ia, the pieces employed ought to work properly 
in the variations. To make the last added move a check is 
generally not advisable. A short problem, complete in itself, 
is preferable to one prolonged by moves inartistically stuck on. 
The idea ia either purely invented or taken from a game or 
a old problem. Sometimes the composer in solving problems 
'a upon a new idea, or sees the way to construct the problem 
in a more perfect form. New ideas frequently arise during the 
construction and examination of a problem. 



The 110 problenia which follow now, are taken from our 
collection of about 27,000 pieces of composition, of which 
about 17,000 are of European, and 8,000 of American origin. 
We have from year to year aelected the so-called "nuts," 
"pearls," and "gems," into a book which contains 450 of 
them, and from these we have again chosen those which we 
considered most suitable for this work of instruction. 



TWO-MOVE MATES. 



ORDINAKT PROBLEMS, Nos. 1 to 74. 



TWO-MOVE MATiS, Nob. 1 TO 16. 



Bt J. C. WEST. 



b c d e f e h 







abc de fgh 



White to play and mate in two e 
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"BONUS SOOIUS." 



be d e f g h 





g h 



a + a^SP'We*. 
White to play and mate ia two moves. 



ITWO-MOTB UATEB. 



No. 3. 
T. HERMN. 



abcdefgh 




4 



abc de fgh'! 

I WHiTB. I 4 + 4^ 8 pieces. 

White to move and mate in two moves. 
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No. 4. 

JOHN BROWN. 



a b c d e f g h 
8 

6 ^S 

5^ W4 ■ I. 

4 
3 ! 



t :» 




■\^/ 



a b c d e f 



White to play and mate in two moves. 




TWO-MOVE MATB8. 



W. A. SHINKMAN". 



abcdefg:h 










abode fgh 



I 




"[wHiTSj 5 + 4 = 9 pieces. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 



TBS ALFEABSI OS" CEilElS. 



No. 6. 

W. FINLAYSON. 



be d 6 t g h 



^3 I 




# 



b c d f> f ^- h 



I WHITE. ] g ^, , _ ,0 pieca. 

While to play and mate ia two moves. 




TWO-KO^TS ItAlSS. 
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No. 7. 



G. E. OABPENTER. 



BLACK. 



a b c 



e f g h 




a b c d e 



S ^ 



WHITE. 



7 + 4= "pieces* 



White to play and mate in two moves. 
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No. 8. 
J. A. W. HUNTER. 



b o d e f e 



^hmm 



c, 



abed 



I WHITE. I 6 + 6=12 pieces. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 




TWO-MOVB MATBS, 
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No. 9. 



B. G. LAWS. 



I BLACK. 



a b c 



e 



t g h 




g h 



I WHITE. 



9 + 6= 15 pieces. 



White to play and mate in two moves. 
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No. 10. 



W. ENGELHARDT. 



I BLACK. I 




I WHITE. I 



7 + 6= 13 pieces* 



White to play and mate in two moves, 



TWO-MOYB MATES. 
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No. U. 



N. SARDOTSOH. 



I BLACK. I 




I WHITE. I 



6 + 7=13 pieces* 



White to play and mate in two moves. 
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No. 12. 
W. A. SHINKMAN. 



abcdefgh 



mmM 



mi^ 




b c 



I WHITE, j b + ^^ts pieces, 

White to play and mate in two moves , 



J 
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No. 13. 

A. 0. PEARSON. 



I BLACK. I 



b c d e f 






i_,«M*' 



I 



^ 




abode f?h 
White to play and mate in two moves. 
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No. 14. 
J. J. GLYNN. 



abodefgh 




abode fp*h 



White to play and mate in two moTes, 



TWO.MOVS MATS8. 



No. 15. 
J. P. TAYLOR. 



b c d e f g h 
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No. 16. 
S. LOTD. 



h a d e t g h 




abode fgh 
White to play and mate in two moves. 




THBBE-MOVB MATES. 



THEBE-MOVB MATES, Nos. 17 lo 46. 



No. 17. 
E. BEUTHNEE. 



abcdetg;!! 



1*1 1 




d e 1 ff h 



F5™r 

White to play and mate in three u 
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No. 18. 

A. k6nig. 




I WHITE, j 4 + 3 = 7 piece*. 

White to move and mate in three movea. 



THBSS-HOVB HATES. 



No. 19. 

B. KASTNEE. 



b c d e i 




!#; 





abcdefgh 

I WHITE. I g+ l-^6piKei. 

White to move and mate in three moves. 



THE ALFKABBI OF CHESS. 



No. 20. 

J. W. ABBOTT. 



abcdefgh 




THBBB.MOVE MATB8, 



No. 21. 
A. SAALBAOH. 



abode fgh 












abed, f g h 




I '^""'g- I 4 + 3 "= 7 pieces, 

White to play s,ad mate in three moves. 




S + a = 7 piecei. 



THBER-MOYE HATEB. 



No. S3. 

A. AJTOEItSSEN". 



abcdefgh 



il 







abode tgii 




I "H'TE. I 5 4- 4 = g piecei. 

White to move and mate in three moves. 
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Mo. 24. 
D. EAWCBTT. 



I blackT] 



abcdefgh 



WM^M:Mji 



b c d e f g h 

I '^'TH. I 74- 1 = 8 pi 



White to play and mate in three n 



TBREB-MOTE MATES. 



ITo. 26. 
S. ANGA8. 




THB ALPHABET OF CHESS. 



No. 26. 
G. B. VALLE. 



b c d e f g h 




^1 



m 




abode fe^i 



I WHiTg. I 5 + 4= 9 piece*. , 

White to move and mate in three moves. 



_JBL_B__ 


I 


■j^HiH 




fS^ 


K 


^ jB ■ 


wi 


^psg 


■^ 



While to pUj aod nate io three OKma. 



THB ALPHABET OF CHHaS. 



So. 28. 
'A. Z. HUGGINS. 



abode t'gli 



i i 

i 
i ^ i 



abc de fgh 



I WHITE. I 4 + 6= 10 pieces. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 





White to play and mate ia three moves. 
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No. 30. 
3. BROWN of Bridport. 

I BLACK. I 



b o d e f ff h 








Cf5> 



'1 o t s h 

"'"'^- I S-*-a = 7 pieces. 



Wiiitc to more and mate in three moves. 



THXES-UOYE HATES. 



No. 81. 
MABT KUDGE. 



b c d e f g h 







^ 


*,y 




L/ 








THE ALPnABET OP CITEBS. 



From the " Adelaide Obsbbteh.' 



[ Bl^CK. I 

abodefprh 







be d e t g h. 



White to move and mate in three moves. 



TUBBE-MUVE MATES. 



No. 33. 
E. HEALBY. 



e t g h 



I 



Im 



#1 




abc de fgh 



White to move and mate in three movos. 
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No. 34. 
P. HEALEY. 



b c d e f g h 



i i 

e - oj ft 



abode fgii 

I WHITE. ] 6 + S-IIl 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



THKaK-MOVE MATES. 



No. 36. 
H. F. L. MEYER. 



abode fgh 



|#; 



I ^^■ 



i 



b d e f g b. 




I WHITH. I 5 -H^ 5 picECT. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



TUB ALPHABET OP CHE88. 



No. 36. 
G. CHOCHOLOUS & J. DOBRUSKY. 



b c d e f g h 




TeaEH-MOVK MATES. 



No. 37. 

1 the " Chichester Paaochial Magazine. ' 




White to move and mate in three moves> 
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No. 38. 
S. LOYD. 



be d e f g h 




THBEE-M07I: UATBS. 



Ho. 38. 
T. M. BBOWlf. 




l^lJ 
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No. 40. 
H. LEHNBR. 




b c d e t g h 



I WHITK. I 6 + 5=11 pieCM, j 

White to move and mate in three movea. 




THBKG.UU7E XITES. 



No. 41. 
F. 0. COLLINS. 




B + 13^25 pieces. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



THE ALPHABET OF OHS88. 



No. 4S. 
J. G. CAMPBELL. 



abcdefgh 



i ^ i 



^ 



bed 



ff h 



I WHITE. [ S 't- lo ^ 18 pieee*. 

White to play and mate iu three raovea, 



J 




be d e f g h 




( WHITE. I io+8-i8pieiei. 

WLite to play and mate in three moves. 



TUB ALFBABET OF 0HB88. 



No. 44. 

J. G. CAMPBELL. 



abcdefgh 



i i k 



be a H ! ff h 



White to play and mate in three moTes, 



I. 

J 



THRKE.MOVE MATES. 



W. GEIMSHAM'. 



c d e f g: h 






* i^ 







b c d e f g h 



White to play unti mate iu three niovea. 



i 
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No. 46. 
J. PIERCE & H. F. L. MEYER. 



abcdeterh 



X ^ 



w- ■ i f 



abc de fgh 

" I WHITE. I 8.f 9— I7pi 



"White to move and mate in three moves. 



ee moves, ^^^ 



FOUIl-MOVE MATHS. 



FOUR-MOVE MATES. Noa. 47 to ( 




1 WHITE. I 6 + S = 1 1 pitcef. 

White to move and mate in four moves. 
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No. 48. 
W. A. SHINKMAN. 



abcdef^h 



i 



abc de fgh 

I whitkT] 4 +4- Spire 

White to raoye and mate ia four moves. 




FOCE-MOVB MATEB. 



No. 49. 

J. C. J. WAINTVRIGHT. 



I BLACK. I 



abcdefgh 



i i i 

i I i » i 



: a b c d 



I WMITB. I 3+Q- 

White to move ami mate iu four movt 
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No. 62. 

B. BRAUNE. 



abcdeigh 



i'//i 







* - 






'■-^ i 


.'^ 




s .^. i ..^. 



b c d e f g h 

I wmra. | 



B + 8— i6piecef J 
White to move and mate in four moves. 



FODH.MOVE MATES. 



No. 63. 
K. BAYER. 



abode tgii 




THE ALPHABET OF CUE6S. 



No, 54. 

A. MIIREAY. 



bedel 



mJLm 



-j-^ 




^'^ 



o + la = 22 piecet,J 



WMte to move and mate in four n 



FODK-MOVE MATES. 



No. 6C. 
S. GOLD. 
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No. 66. 

E. WILLMERS. 




1 WHITE . [ g 4- 13^ 22 pieces. 

White to move and mate in tour moves. 



FODR-MOVE MATES. 



No. 59. 

P. KLETT. 



b e d e f ff h 




u> 
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No. 60. 

J. BEEQEB. 



abed 












r e: h 



White to play aud mate in four moves. 




nVE.MOVE MATKS. 



PIVE-MOVE MATES, Nos. 61 TO 66. 



D. WASMANN & H. A. KROME. 




IM THE ALPHABET OF CBSBB. 



No. 62. 
T. HERLIN. 




White to play and mate in live moves. 



J 



nVH-MOVB MATES. 



No. 63. 
J. KOHTZ & C. KOCKELKORN. 





b c d e t g h 



"0 



6'i-6= 12 piece). 
White to move and mate in five moves. 
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No. 64. 
G. C. HEYWOOD. 



abcdefgh 




fflVK-MOVE MATBB. 



No. 65. 
A. BAYERSDORFEIl. 



t BLAOC. I 

b c d e f &r h 




THE ALPOABBT OF OHEBS. 



No. 66. 
J. KOHTZ & C. KOCKELKORN. 




9 + S^ tjpUteu 
White to move and mate in fire moves. 



MATES OVEK FIVE MOVES. 



I MATES OVER FIVE MOVES, Nob. 67 to 73. 



No. 67. 

C. E. BANKEN. 





s + 3— Spiccu. 
Wbite to move and mate ia six moves. 



" * 



THK ALPHA.BET OF CHESS. 



b c d e f g h 




J 



Mates ovee five moves. 



No. 69. 
H. J. C. ANDKEWS. 



abode fgh 





White to move and mate in sevaa moves. 



MATES OVER PIVE MOVES. 



No. 71. 

H. BOI/rON. 




3 + 3 "" ^ piecei. 
White to move and mate ia 1 1 moves. 



^ 
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No. 72. 

J. MBNDHBIM. 



I BLACK. I 

abode fgh 




MATES OVBR FIVE MOTES. 



No. 73. 
G. EEICHHELM. 



I B'-AfK. I 



a b c d e f g 




t g h 




White to fuove and mate io 64 moveB. 



* 




White to play and draw. 




{ WHITE. I (j + 6 -- 12 piecM. 

White to move and self-mate in two moves. 



THE ALPHABET OF CHKSS. 



No. 76. 
J. BOBRUSKY. 




abed 



f g h 



I WHITE. I 7 4-5^ 12 pieces. 

White to move and seli'-mate in four moves. 




SELF-UATES. 



No. 77. 
SOPHIE SCHETT. 



Pblack. I 
abodefgh 




+ 7^»4piM«. 
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No. 78. 

P. SOHWENQERS. 



abodefgh 






1 "HiTK. I ID + 9 = ig pic 

White to move and self-mate in five moves. 




SELF-MATES. 



No. 79. 

D. TTASMANN. 



b o d e f g h 




THE ALPBABKT OF CHESS. 



No. 80. 
G. McARTHUR. 



abodefgh 






^™, 



wm "^8 i 



abode teh 

White to move and self-mate in six moves. 




No. 81. 
H. F. L. MEYER. 



abcdefgh 




THJ: ALFOABfiT OF ( 



K. KLAUBIN8KI. 



abcdefffh 






abode I's'h 

t WHITE. I tO-t-S^lSpJ 



Wliite lo moTo und Helf.mtite in seven moTes, 




si:lf.mai]£S. 



No. 83. 
H. BEZZEL, 0. WtLPING. & A. PONGRACZ. 



t 



I g h 



'^' 



^i:^. 





11.,. ..^1' 



b c d e f 



I WHITE. I 8 4-3^11 



White to move uud selhrnnte in eleven movoa. 



THS ALFHABET OF CHESS. 



No. 84. 
H. POLLMACHER & B. E. R. SCHURIQ 



I BLACK. I 



abode fgh 



'h 



1 

Ft* S 



I 



abc.de ^ g la. 

I WHITK. I g + g ^ IP pJKCfc 



White to move and self-mute in 12 moves. 




SBUr-MATES. 



917 



No. 85. 

G. MBHKTBNS. 



I «■-'•■■ I 



'^ i 



I 



I 



be d 6 f g ti 



White to move and self-raate in 1^ moves. 
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No. 86. 
A. V. PETROrr. 



abcdef^h 




WA 4'M'/ 






b c d e f ff h 



I ^^iTg- I 4 + 3= 7pecM. 

White to play and self-mate in 40 moves. 




COHDITIONAL PHOBLEMB. 



CONDITIONAL PROBLEMS.— Nos. 87 lo 96. 



UNCONDITIONAL MATE FOR WHITE. 



No. 87. 
I. SMITH. 
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abcdefgh 
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I WHiTa. I 9 + 9 - i» pieces. 

Whoever pkys tirui, Wliite givas mate iu tLree moves. 
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HYDKA PKOELEM. 



No. 88. 
A. W. T. ARNELL. 



abodefgh 




tJDADBUPLK PBOBLKM. 
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QDADEDPIE PEOBIEM. 



No. 89. 
J. N. BABSON. 



b c d e f ^ h 



I 






abc de fff-h 



^H Either mates 



I WHiTB. I iai-i4=36piceei. 

Either mates or self-mates iu six moves. 



THE ALPHABBT OP CHE89. 



PAWN-MATES.— Nos. 90 to 93. 



"THE CAPPED PAWN." 



No. 90. 
C. TOMLINSON. 




Whitp to move and mate with the P in four n 



PAWN-MATHa. 



No. 91. 

J. MENBHEIM. 



I BI.ACK. ) 



abode fgrlL 




be d. e t g: ti 



White to move and mate with the P in five moves. 





PAWH.MATES. 



Wo. 93. 

"BONUS SOCIUS." 
(Prom the thirteenth century.) 




abc de f^^ 



White to play and mate with I' cl, in 11 moves, allowing the 

LPs io move only one square at a time, 
(See pages 19, 86, and 123.) 
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THE ALPHABET OF OSEBS. 

FIXED SQUAHE-MATE. 1 








No. ^H 
DAMTANO. ^^ 

1 SLACK. 1 
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abc d e f ^ li 
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1 WBiTK. 1 4+i=spiec«. 
White to move and mata on d5 ia 5 moyea. 
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COLLUSIVE PKOBLEU. 



No. 86. 
F. OAPBABZ. 



b c d e f g h 



w 




b c d Q f 



White to play and mate by coUusiou in three movea. 



^H White to play and 
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BACK-MOTE PROBLEM. 



No. 86. 

J. 0. WEST. 




I WHITE, I 



The Bupposition to this problem is, that White has played a 
move. Retract that move, then White to play and mate in J 
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SPECIAL PHOBLBUS. 



SPECIAL PROBLEMS.— Nos. 97 to 110. 



THE TOURS OF THE OFFICERS. 
(1.) Thone of the K, L, M and N. 

The tour of the Overleaper is treated separately below, being 
more difficult than these. Comparatively the easiest are those 
of the K and the M. 

A pretty K's tour is the following by Victor Qorgiaa : — al, 
a2, a3, a4, b5, c4, c5, W, a5, a6, a7, a8, b8, b7, b6, c7, d8, c8, 
d7, e6, f6, e5, d4, c3, d3, e2, fl, el, £2, g.3, g2. gl, hi, h2, h3, 
h4, g.5, f4, f5, g4. h5, h6, h7, h8, g8, g7. g6, f7, eS, f8, e7, d«, 
c6, d5, e4, f3. e.3, d2, cl, dl, c2. 1j3. b2, bl, al. 

A re-entering tonrof the M in 16 moves is this :— al, a8, h8, 
hi, gl, g7, b7, b2, e2, e5, d5, d3, c3, c6, f6, fl, al. The M, 
instead of turning on gl, might go from hi to cl aod torn 
to c6. 

A condition for the N aod the L ia that they mttst noft for the 
second time paes over a square on which they have reetc-d, 
namely, a aqaare which has received a number. 

TheNmightgo as follows:— f!, a6, e2,b5, a4,dl, b3, a2, bl, 
c2, d3. c4, d5. a8, cG, b7, c8, e8, d7, e8. f7, g8, h7, e4, hi, f3, 
h5, g6. f5, g4, h3, g2. Or, d, e2, dl, c2, bl . a2, h3, ai, e8, etc. 

The tour of the L can be rendered more difficult by the con. 
dition that this piece shall take the longest conne. H. lAOga 
gives the following solatioo : — 

al, h8, hi, aS, a2, g8, gl. a7, h7, bl, b8, h2, b6, cl, c8, li3, aS, 
f8, fl, a6, g6. c2, ^, b7, p7, b2, b6, £2, f7, b3, g3, c7. c3, el. 
e8, a4, h4, d8. dl, h5, a,5, b4. g4, d7. d2. g5, b5, t2, e7, ffi» f3, 
c6, c4, e6, e3, c5, B, d3, 66, U, d4, e5. e4, d5. 

The L can in 14 mores pass over every iqiiare aod retani to 
the starting point. (See Bolutioo ouder pnfalan No. 97.) 



^^^V 284 THE .VLPHABEr OF CEEaB. 1 

^H (2.) THE TOUR OF THE 0. J 

^^P See page 19, line 3. ] 

This has for more than a century engaged the attention of 
chess-players and mathematicians. 
^^ There are two kinds of tours, namely, open and closed ; the 
^^L Utter are often described as endless or re-entering, because from 
^^H the last square the can leap back to that from which it started. 
^^H The following, a non-re-entering tour, is one of the prettiest 
^^1 ever produced, and is extracted from " L'illustratioQ " of 
^1 Paris, 1878. 
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leap apart, and which, therefore, is a closed tour, has several 
peouliaritiey : — 
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(1.) The words are hy William Harris and form two verBes, 
each of four lines, and each line of eight syllables. (For the 
key to the solutioQ see problem No. 9S.) 

(2.) The leaps, which are by C. F. de Jaenisch, if indicated 
by the numbers from 1 to 64 in their natural order, and added 
in each row and each tile, invariably give the sum of 260, The 
sums of the long diagonals are 25G and 2fi4, 

(3.) This tour is turned into a mat,'i[; square by reversing 
the numbers 43 and 3E), and 10 and 14 ; or 41 and 37, and 12 
and 16. Then each row, each tile, and each di^onal, gives the 
sum of 260. (See the " Leisure Hour," of September, 1878, 
and June, 1879.) 

For a fuller account of the tour (the " Knight's Tour ") see 
the " Leisure Hour," of London, 1873, page 813, 
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90. — How raaoy ofTicers ot one kind can be placed on the 
boiird 80 that they do not defend one another ? 

100.— How many officers of one kind are required to defend 
all the 64 squares t 

101, — With how few of the white pieces can all the squares 
be defended ? 

102. — Which position permits the greatest number of check> 
mates on the move ? 

103.^Which position permits checkmate with the greatwt 
number of pieces ! 

10-i.^How must the eight officers be placed to allow them 
the greatest freedom of action t 

105. — Which is the greatest number of moves that a player 
can have at his disposal in a game ? 

106. — J. Brede takes the position of the IG white men at 
the commencement of a game, and plays the men in 20 moves 
so that they defend all the squares of the board; then they 
occupy the squares which are mentioned under the solution. 

107. — G. Reichhelm produces a stalemate for each player in 
a game in 25 moves, thus :— 1, P h3, P a6. 2, f3, c6. 3, 
O h2, O a7. 4, P f3, P c(3. 5, P b4, P g5. 6, a3, h6. 
7, c4, f5. 8, e5, d4. 9, N b2, N g7. 10, N d4, 
N e5. 11, N f2, N c7. 12, P a4, P h5. 13, P a5, P h4. 14, 
P c4. P fo. 15, P c5, P £4. 16, P g4, P b5. 17, N g2, N b7. 
18, P e4, P d5. 19, K e2, K d7. 20, L gl, L b8. 21, M fl, 
M c8, 22, N el, N d8. 23, K f2, K c7. 24, P e5, P d4- 25, 
P e6, P d3. The position is given under the solution. 

108. — The following is one of the curiosities of the middle 
ages. The movement of each piece is counted as a move. 
Place the white Os on a6 and c6, the black ones on a8 and c8, 
and let them in 16 moveschangetheirptaces without permitting 
them to leave the square in which they stand. 

The same result can be obtained by moving alternately the 
two white and the two black Os. 

109. — Place white Os on bl, a2, a3, a4, and black ones on 
a6, a7, a8, then the white ones can in 15 moves be transferred 
into Black's territory without there ever being two Os in one 
row, and so that at last all the seven stand in a straight line. 

110. — By W. A. Sbinkman. Place a black el, and white 
pieces : K h2 ; M g3, hi ; N gl, g2 ; P e2, f2, f3, f4, g4, h3, 
Ii4. The and the Ps remain stationary, only the white 
otKcers move, and the K is not allowed to go into check. In 
how few moves can the K take the ? 
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THE VALUES OF N AKB 0, 

(See page 36.) 

Tho relative values of these two pieces are not easily deter- 
mined. We have to investigate the power of each piece : — 
First, on a free board ; secondly, (and especially) in coDnection 
with other pieces ; and thirdly, in giving mate. 

1. On a Fbbe Boaed. 
The N defends or attacks the following number of squares ;— ■ 



13 from each of the 4 centre-squares 
L 11 ,, „ 12 squares in space 2 

„ _„ 20 aquarea in space 3 

|'7 „ „ 28 border squares 



From the 64 squares 
3ie commands ; — 

t8 from each of the 16 centre-squares 
■ 6 ,, „ 16 sq. on the sides of space 2 

[4 „ „ 16 sp. in the middle of the border 

linos and the corners of space 3 

„ „ 8 eq. next the comers... 

„ „ corner squares 



From the 64 squares 

These numbers 560 and 336 are greatly in favor of the N, 
but are of little value, as they refer to the empty board. 

The N in making a move from e4 to d5, forsakes 6 sq. and 
defends 6 new sq., but going to b7 it defends only 2 new sq., 
and by going to aS it gives up 6 sq. and keeps only the 7 sq. 
in its diagonal. — The in naoving from e4 to c5 forsakes 8 sq. 
and defends 8 new sq., and by going from f2 to hi gives up 
G sq. and defends 2 new stj. Thus, counting the riew sq., the 
work of the is greater than that of the N, 

In Connection with other Pieces. 

fnder this head we will consider the relative value of the 

feces separately as regards stoppage, capture, attack, and other 
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Stoppage. — The N on til is stopped by one piece (of the 
Bame color) at b2, whilBt the on al is only stopped by 2 pieces 
at b3 and c2 ; on d4 the former is rendered incapable of motion 
by 4 piecea at c3, c5, e5, e3, whilst the latter is only made go 
by 8 pieces at b3, b5. c(>, e6, fii, f3, e2. c2. The N in its 64 
positions is blocked by 1, 2 or 4 pieces, namely :— 

By 1 piece on each of the comers 4 

„ 2 „ „ other 24 border-squares... I 48 

„ 4 „ „ rest of 3ti squares ...! 144 



On the 64 squares by ,., ...j 196 

The O ie blocked :— 

By 2 pieces on each of the 4 corners... ... ...' 8 

„ 3 „ „ 8 sq. next the corners ...I 24 

„ 4 „ „ 20 sq. as mentioned abovej 80 



16 



16 centre squares. , . 



... 128 



On the 64 squares by ... ...; 3? 

Thus the power of the is in this respect far greater than 
that of the N, but the number 336 as a representation of its 
power requires a considerable reduction, for the can be made 
motionleaa or be pinned by the N of tho other color, whilst the 
O cannot pin the N or any other piece, A cause for still 
further reduction will be found under the next head, 

Captuke. — The on an empty board can always be captured 
by the L, and in some positions by K, M, N or 0, but the N can 
never be captured by any of these 5 pieces. An (which has 
to move) is captured in a corner, say on a8, by K b7 or c6, or 
O d5, or N a5 or d8, or M b7 or c6. On b8 it is captured by 
M d6, on b7 by M d5, and so it is on all tbu 12 squares next 
the comers. The O is captured by the N on the 28 border. 
squares in positions like this : a4, N d4. An on d5 is cap. 
tured by L gl in 5 moves, in 3 ways, namely, by 1, L c5, d4 or 
g5, for instance : 1, L g5, O b4 (best move, for on c3 or c7 it 
would be taken in 3 more moves by 2, L e5 ; on b6 likewise, 
by2,Lb5). 2, L b5 (or c5), c2. 3, L d3, b4. 4, Lo4, 
moves. 5, L takes 0, 

Attack. — The N in its various positions can attack 1, 2 or 4 
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pieces at a time, but the can attack 2, '6, 4, 6 or 8 pieces, 
Coimting the attacks from the 64 squarea (just as the stoppages 
were counted) we get 196 pieces for the N, and 336 for the O, 
so that the would hu much stronger than the N, if the value 
of the latter were not much euhanced by the following facts : — 

1. It indirectly attacks the? pieces that stand behind an 
attacked piece on the same diagonal, and if all those pieces were 
counted, we should obtain ri60, a number greatly in favor of 
theN. 

2. A discovered check is possible from the N (with K, M, 
O or P), but not from the 0, 

3. The N can pin a piece, but the cannot. 

4. The N can be uHed for a double check in two ways; 
either by moving when M or L is behind it, or by remaining 
stationary when M, or P is in front ; in the latter case, the P 
must become an O or take a piece and become an L or an M. 
But the O can be used for a double check in only tme way, 
namely, by moving when L, M or N is behind it. In double 
check the N, assisted by the M, deprives the K of 5 squares, 
but the with M deprives it of only 4 squares. As regards 
mating, the discovered check with a P from the N is the 
strongest move possible, for instance, in this position : — White : 
Khli Ma7; Nd8; Pe7; Black: K f 6 ; L f 5— the black K 
has 7 squares free, but it can be mated in one move by P to e8 
becoming L. This ia also the case if ;— White : K hi ; M e8 ; 
N d8 ; P e7 ; Black : K f6 ; f8, g6 ; by 1, P f8 L mate. 

Othee Combinations. — When the attacks two more 
powerful pieces (K, L or M), one of them is generally lost, but 
when the N does so, then sometimes, by the interposition of a 
P, O, or N, both may be saved. 

A check from an N, which is more than one square distant 
from the K, can be defended in three ways (by capture, inter- 
position, or escape), one from the in tivo ways only (by 
capture or escape). 

When the K is on f5, the L checks on f3, and an O interposes, 
then the L cannot check again without being taken, but when 
the N interposes, then the L can always check again. 

The two Os can both attack one piece, whilst the two Ns 
often cannot, as they generally stand on different colors. 

N and P can defend each other ; and P cannot. The O can 
take Ps on white and black squares, but the N only on squares 
of one color. The N can generally protect a P or stop the 
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progress of a P stiiuding at a distance, but tlio cao sometimes 
not do so, as it may be too far away. Sometimes the O can 
atop the progress of two Pa when the N cannot, but at other 
times the N can prevent five Pa from advancing. 

K and N can often resist K, N and two or three Ps, when 
the Ns are on squares of different colors, but K and cannot. 

K and two Ns as well as K and two Os in some positions can 
draw against K and L, and so can K, M and N, as also K, M 
and against K and M in some positions. 

At the end of a game, when the board is nearly clear, the N 
generally shows iteelf superior to the 0, 

3. In Giving Mate. 

The N attacks 3, the only 2 squares, K and two Ns can 
drive the other K into a comer and mate, but K and two Os 
cannot. K, N and can force mate. 

All these facta cannot mathematically bo placed side by side 
to decide in favor of one piece or the other. 



THE SOLVING OF PKOBLEMS. 

Before giving the solutions to the preceding 110 problems, 
wG will endeavor to give a few hints to solvers for finding the 
Icey-move which generally is the Jirat move (in some four or 
five-movers, it is the second or third, viz., the move which 
indicates the theme of the main idea, and which, generally, la 
the most intricate in the solution). 

The solver should proceed thus : — 

1. See if the white K can be checked. 

2. See whether the black K is blocked or has one or more 
squares to move to. 

3. Examine the position and find out what Black can do. 
The latter (your imaginary opponent) will generally endeavor 
to give check. See in how few moves he can do so, also if he 
can take any of your strongest pieces, especially one which 
guards a particular square of the K's domain. In accordance 
with this you will have to make your attack more or less quietly 
or boldly. White has two kinds of threats : (1) a direct attack, 
or (2) waiting, i.e., compelling Black to move. 
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4. Endeavor to discover to which of the following four 
kinds of positions the problem belongs : — 

(a) Elock-poaition, i.e., one in which the victory is obtained, 
by Black being compelled to move. There are complete and 
incomplete blocks. To the complete belong those below under 
(c), solved by the waiting move, that is, a useless move, because 
if White did not move at all, then ho would also win. But in 
the incomplete blocks White has to play a piece which attacks 
a square or squares to which Black is obliged to move ; the 
" squares " often implying fortihed lines which Black is obliged 
to abandon. — Incomplete blocks are to be seen in problems 
Nos. 42, 49, 8 to 10, etc, 

(b) One in which a few moves lead the black men into a 
block.position (see Nos. 25, 18, 39, 44, 71, etc.). 

(c) waiting position, i.e., one in which the victory is obtained 
by one or more waiting moves (Nos. 12, 23, 13, etc.) No. 13 
is a complete block, but White has only one waiting move, 
which leaves it a complete block, though giving more freedom 
to Black. The following by H. Eichstadt: White, K b3; 
N b7, g3 ; c4 ; P c3, d3, g4, h2. Black, K b5 ; P c5, dO, 
g5, h3. (8+ 5=13 pieces) =|^ in 4 moves, is a complete 
block, so much so that there would be a mate in 3 moves, if 
White could make a useless move or was not obliged to move. 
(12 pieces are sufficient, thus : White K d4 ; N dS, h5 ; e5 ; 
P a4, a5, e4, f4. Black, K dC ; P aG, e6, f7.) 

(d) One in which an attack by main force must be made 
(Nob. 72, 7, 56, 41, 29, etc). 

Aa r^ards No, 1, we obtain two kinds: (1) the white K 
can be checked, or (2) it cannot. If it can be checked, then 
White must either (a) give check himself (Nos. 72, 73). (&) 
prevent the check, or (c) allow it (No. 65), It is generally 
easy to decide among these three ways of procedure. 

If Black threatens mate, then White must either give check 
or guard against the mate. The check from Black can be 
allowed if (1) the K can either move into safety (Nos. 65, 70) 
or (2) the checking piece be taken (No. 23), or (3) an inter. 
position, often by means of discovered check, be possible. 

If the white K be not threatened with check, then the con- 
siderations Nos. 2, 3, and 4 must follow, via, : — 

(1.) If the black K be blocked, then White must either 
bring up a piece to effect the mate (Nos. 29, 63), or in case of 
a block.position play a waiting move (if such a move bo possibli ' 
and then Black will in one or more moves be obliged to 
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the opportunity for & mate. SometimeB White has to force tbo 
adverse K out of its safe position (often by a aacrifice) and then 
effect the mate in the open territory (Noa. 50, 46, 52). 

(2.) The black K is at liberty to move to one or more 
squares, then White must either (a) drive the K to another 
square (Nob. 72, 54) or (fi) force the black pieces to gather 
around their K (Nos. 58, 6G, 68, 28) or (o) attack the open 
squares with one or more men ; and, thereupon, effect the mate 
in one or more movoa (Noa. GQ, 65, etc). In giving mate White 
can attack from 1 to 7 squares of the K's domain. 

Sometimes Black stands at stalemate, then White must free 
one or more of Black's pieces, and, thereupon, continue the play 
(see move 3 in No, 48, move 2 in 38, etc). 

Tho white K may move from an apparently safe square to 
one where it can be checked by one or more pieces, and does 
so either (1) to approach the adverse K (see move 2 in No. 65) 
or (2) to capture or stop a black piece, (3) to lead away the 
checking piece (see No. 23, move 3 in No. 65), (4) to make 
room or clear the line for a white man (Nos. 10, 36, 65), (5) 
to gain time (Nos. 12, 23), (6) to go into a safer part of the 
board (No. 70). No. 25 shows a peculiar win. 

White generally commences with a quiet move (viz., one 
which is not a check) and has to find out whether he must (1) 
break through the black forces with or without captTires (see 
Nos. 70, 54, 72, 73, 69), (2) go round them (Nos. 62. 63, 59, 
56), (3) wait (Nos. 2 to 6, 8 to 10, 12 to 28, 30 to 39, 42, 43, 48, 
49, 57, 59, 61, 71), (4) block his own men to prevent stalemate 
(Nos. 38, 48), (5) get a white or a black man out of the way 
(Nos. 34, 36, 63, 62, 37, 11, 42, 45, 55, 65, etc). At one time 
an inferior man baa to make room for a superior one (as iu 
Nos. 34, 35, 50, 62, etc.) at another time an M, N, or has to 
leave the file in order that a P may advance (Nos, 41, 69, 92). 

A few examples will make the above remarks more explicit. 

Pbobleu No. 1. — The black K can move to a5 or a3, there, 
fore the L must give mate either on b5 or a7, or on b3 or al. 
Neither the K nor the L can move so as to act upon b5 or b3, 
therefore the L must go to g7, and thus command a7 and al. 

Pboblem No. 2, — If Black had the move, then there would 
follow a mate after each of the 10 moves, except f7. This 
move must therefore he particularly provided for, and it follows 
that the M must move from h7 to g7, in order to give mate 
OD gS. 

Pboblem No. 3, — Black can move the Ma. The L must 
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either attack oue of the Ms, or defend the Ms. If L to a4 or 
e8, then M a6f , and there is no =^ ; also if L to d4 or e5, then 
M a6t ; which check requires the K in the sixth row. The only 
right move remaining is L hi, 

PhOBLEM No. 4. — Black has 2 moves, of which K f4 requires 
moBt attention. Neither L to d2, a4 or fS, nor K c5, or N e7 
will do, but L gl will, then Black has 4 answers, and in each 
case the mate is a pretty oue. 

PEOBLBlt No. 5. — Black has 4 moves, all with the Ps. A 
clever solver will soon see that something must be done against 
P d6. The K must not move to c7, for it would stand in the 
way of the b5. L to g8 or h8 wonld let the K escape at f5. 
Therefore N a4 is iAe move. Now Black has 5 answers, and in 
each case the mate is pure, which renders this one of the finest 
2 movers extant, and in its way similar to No. 9. 

PbOblem No. 6. — There is only one move for Black, and 
although a problem with the black K alone is generally easy, 
this is rendered more difficult by the fact that after the tirst 
move the K has 5 squares to move to. (It is generally a good 
feature in a problem to make a move which gives greater 
freedom of play to Black,) The P d6 merely prevents a dual 
after K to f4 or g4. This problem is from the year 1878. 
Similar 2 movers were composed by H. J. C. Andrews in 1875 
and 1878, the latter with iho additional merit that after the 
5 moves of the K there are 5 separate and distinct mates 
without a single dual. J. P. Taylor allowed 6 squares to the 
black K with 5 resulting mates. It is possible to let the K have 
a choice of 6 squares and give a different mate in each case. 

Peoblbm No. 7. — This is similar to the last. Look at d(>, 
L f8 will not do, therefore let the K go to dO, then it requires 
the L at h2 to give mate. 

Pboblbm No. 8. — The black Os must not move, and the 
black Ms must not leave their files. If an M moves to c4 or to 
g8, there is no mate, but having moved the L to eG, there 
follows a mate with one of the Os at d6 or f6.— Symmetrical 
positions look pretty on the diagram, and although generally 
easy of solution, are difficult of construction. 

PbOblem No. 17. — A 3 mover is far more difficult than a 2 
mover. No. 17 is similar to No. 1, only Black baa 2 more 
moves with the I's in additiou to the 2 with the K. After 
moving the K to the right or left, the mate must follow with 
the L at §.*> or ao, and although L to cl or el prevents one of 
the K's moves, there would be no continuation after the moves 
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of the Pfl, and the only possible way remaining is L d2 (key. 
move), 

Peoblkm No. 22. — The move L a7 ia more far fetched than 
the one in No. 4. Black's 4 replies are iocr&ased to 7. 

PnoBLBM No. 34. — Black must not move the because of 
L d3 +, nor N to g3, on account of L e3 ^. He must therefore 
play N to d2 or cl. After N d2 the L can go to f8, threatening 
mate at f4, and Black's only reply against that would be the 
return of the N. Thereupon White would have do mate, but 
if the did not staad at c6, then the L could give mate at a8. 
White therefore tries to get the out of the way, and in order 
to keep the lines clear for the L, plays it to a7. (The tempting 
move e5 :, is defended in Beveral ways). 

Peoblem No. 35. — This is similar to the last. In No. 34 
the stood in the way, here the N is an obstacle for the L. 
The N does not take part in the mate, but plays, however, the 
most important figure in the solution, as it makes the key -move. 
If it were not there, the problem would be incorrect, as it would 
admit of 5 solutions (L to al, cl, d4, el, gl). 

Pboblbm No. 37. — White cannot prevent the K from going 
to f5 and must therefore play so as to he able to mate the K on 
f5 in 2 moves. 

Pboblem No. 63. — Neither the M c2 nor the O h2 must 
move, because the dl or the L would give mate. The N bl 
alone can move with safety, but can do harm only in 4 moves. 
White can therefore make 4 quiet moves, and then play the 
finishing stroke. K can move to h8, and then L can mate at 
h7. This problem has not any particular initial move, but the 
4 moves of the K together form the key. 

Peoblem No. 66. — This stratagem ia difficult and beautiful. 
The solver will soon find that the N d5 must be defended or 
moved. Try I, L g8. Now the black officers cannot under- 
take much, therefore the P will move over b2 to bl, become 
the L and defend e4. White may now try 2, f7t, K d5:, 
3, P c4f, and will find that there would be a mate if the M had 
been taken at d3 by the N, This leads to 2, M d3 (key-move). 



Pboblem No. 75. — In this class of problems also. White has 
first to consider what Black can do, and then play accordingly. 

One of the black pieces must be compelled to mate. A self. 
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mate must contain at least 5 pieces. — In No. 75 White has to 
block or make Black defend either g5 or g7, and can then force 
the O to move to f5 or f7. The black L and M both stand in 
the sixth row, where their action is similar. One of them must 
remain on that Hue, therefore White can begin with a quiet 
move. The L a6 might be an M, in which case the Pa at b7 
and e2 might he omitted, but then the pretty variation ot 
1, L al would be wanting. The P e2 prevents the L from 
going to fl. 

Peoblem No. 76. — The K e5 has so many squares froe, that 
it requires the cross-attack of the two Os to defend the square 
d5 d6 e6 e5, i.e., one at c7 or £4, the other at c4. The L 
must be ready to command b6 and f4, so that the key-move is 
1, L b4. 

Notes to some of the othev problems will he fownd with the 
solutiona. 
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1.— 1, L g7 ; K a3, a5. 2, L al, a7 +. 

3.— I, M h g7 ; 2, M a8 ; M g8 t . 

3.— 1, L hi, 2, L, M +. 

4.— 1, L jjl ; K t4 (Q, R). 2, N c7 +.— (Q) K dO. 2, L 
d4 +.— (R) K d5, P U. 2, L c5 +. 

5.— 1, N a4 ; K d5 ; (Q, R, S, T). 2, N b3 +.— (Q) P dC. 
2, O b c7 + .— (R) P e4. 2, L e4 :+._CS) P fO. 2, d c7 + . 
— (T) P 15. 2, L g8 +. 

6.-1,0 c4; K e6 (Q, K). 2,0 d4+.— (Q) K g6. 2, L 
bl + .— (R) K e4, U, g4. 2, e3 t- 

7.— 1, L h3 ; K d4 (Q, R, S). 2, L b8 +.— (Q) K dC. 2, 
f5t + .— (R)Kt4 2, 0e4t.— (S)Pc4. 2,0t5+. 

8.— I, L 06 ; M E e6 : (Q, R, S). 2, O g3 ■t-—IQ) M c4. 
2, O d6 +.— (R) f4 1, M f4 : + .— (S) b4. 2, M d4-i.. 

9.— 1, e3 ; K d6 (Q, R, S, T, tl). 2, c4 +.— <Q) K f6. 
2, g4 +.-(R) K f4. 2, e6 +.— (S) O d6. 2, g4 +._ 
(T)0f6. 2, 04+.— (tl) FeO. 2,0 62+. 
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10.— 1, K h7 ; N e4 : f (Q, R, S, T, TJ). 2, fo f +.— (Q) 
Ofet. 2, L f6: +.— (K) e7. 2, L h8 ■)..— (S) g4. 2, 
f5 +._(T) P c4. 2, L be + .— (U) P a5. 2, Ob5+. 

U.— 1, P d4 1 K o4 : (Q, E, S). 2, L t3 +.— (Q) K c4. 2, 

P d5 +.— (R) M tS. 2, Pc5:+ (S) P c4 : . 2, M e5 +. 

— If the P b2 had been placed on a2, the problem would alKO 
have been right, but inferior because there would have been 
less variety. The N a6 prevents 1, L b3. 

12. — I, N a2 ; in accordance with the reply the mate follows 
by 2, L b2. c3, dG, e7, M o6, f5, d7, g6, g4 (10 kinds of 
mates). 

1.3.— 1. M g3 ; L g3 : (Q, H, S, T, U). 2, N g3 : +.— (Q) L 
e4, f5 :, g4 :, 2, M e3 + .— (R) N g7, h8. 2, L g7 :, hS : + .— 
(S) f5 : . 2, c6 -+.— (T) b4. 2, M c3 +,— (U) P e6. 
2, L c7 +. A problem of this kind (a complete block which 
remains complete after White's first move) is the following by 
W. A. Shinkman. Whito ; K b5 : M gS, h5 ; N d6 : fS, g6 ; 
P a6, e4. Black : K fOi h8 ; P a7, bO, g7. (8 + 5=13 
pieces.) ={: in 2 moves. 

14.— 1, N do : ; L d5 : t (Q. E. S, T) 2, c6 t-— (Q) K f4. 
2, M e4 : +.— (R) K d4 : . 2, N b2 +.— (S) L e4 : . 2, L 
b8 +.— (T)0 d5;,0 c4. 2,0 c6+.— Another fine two.mover, 
also from Australia, is by T. D. Clarke. — Position. White : 
K he : L el ; M df>, f« ; N e3 hi ; dS, g3 i P d2, f2, g.l 
Black : K e5 ; M c7, f3 ; N d3 ; O c5 ; P c3, f5, h2, h7. 
(11+9=20 pieces.)- Key.move 1, L fl. 

1.1.— 1, P c7 ; K d7 : (Q, R, S). 2, N h3+.— (Q) K b7. 2, 
P c8 +.— (K) M h8. 2, P bS : +.— (S) N b7, M f4 : . 2, 
M d8 +. 

IC— 1, KM; K e4 (Q, E). 2, el +.— (Q) K d4. c4, c6, 
PeC:. 2, d e5-|-.— (E) K eO:. 2. o5 (f4) 4..— The 

dual f4 4* might have been stopped by a blaclc P g5 The 

K M move also occurs in the following two-mover of 6+0=12 
pieces, the author of which is not known to ua. White : K el ; 
Lh4; M fS.hl; N d3, f4. Black: K f3; N g4,h2; Oh6; 
P o3, h3. 

17.— 1, L d2 i P C.5 (H, Q.) 2, L g2 t ; K e5. 3, L g5 +. 
— (Q) P e.'). 2, L a2 1 ; K c5. 3, L a5 +.— (E) K c5, e5. 2, 
L a5, g5 =^. 

18.— 1, f8 ; K d5. 2, d7, K c4 (Q). 3, b6 +.— (Q) 
K e4, d6, eC, P c4. 3, L e5 +. 
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19.— 1, L f4 ; K c3 : (Q, R), 2, N d5. K b2 (S). 3, L 
cl #. (S) K d3. 3, L <i2 +.— (Q) K c6 :, 2, L b8, K c4. 
3, L b4 +.— (K) K b3. 2, N d5 t, K— 3, L f.— K b5. 2, N b7. 

20.— 1, N 8l ; K d4 (Q, E). 2, L 15 ; K e3 (S). 3, L e5+. 
(S) K c4. 3, L iJ3 H..— CQ) K f4. 2, N g3 t ; K eS. 3, L 
tl3 +.— (K) P il4. 2, N g3 t i K d5. 3, L c6 ■(■. 

21.-1, N e4 t i K e4 ; (Q). 2, L b5 ; N— (K). 3, L 15+. 
(K) P d5. 3, L e2 +.— (Q) K c3, c4, d2, e2. 2, L b4, el f. 

22.-1, L a7 ;— . 2, eO,— . 3, L c7, d4, £2, g7, N h5 4'. 

23.— 1, K bl; N h5. 2, M g6,— . 3, g6:, 17, M gS, 
N ^7 ; +. The K is not only the prime mover, but plays a 
still more important part : it it were not on tbe board, there 
would be a =^ in 2 by 1, M g6. 

24.-1, L dS; K e4: CQ). 2,Ke(i;Kf4. 3,Lh4+.— 
CQ) K c4 : . 2, L b6 ; K c3. 3, L b4 +. The P c6 prevente 
1, K cG. 

25.— 1. g5 :t ; K o5t (Q). 2, e4 i K e4 r, e6 :. 3, L e2, 
88=)..— (Q) P g5 :. 2, L e2 +. 

26.— 1, K e8 1 P c5 (Q, K). 2, L b7t ; K e6 3, L £7 +.— 
(Q) P g3. 2, P £3 ;— 3, li dO, e5 +.— (R) N al. 2, bCf ; K 
d4. 3, L e3 +. 

27.-1, L el ; K o5 (Q). 2, N a5 ; K d4, P d6 (E). 3, L 
al +. (K) K d6 ; N eH, b7. 3, e4, b3+.— (Q)— . 2, 
Oe4+. 

28.— 1, L e7 ; P £5 (Q, E), 2, M £4 :t i K 14 : (S). 3, L 
h4 +. (S) K d5. 3, L £7 +.— (Q) P do. 2, M d4 :t, and 3, L 
+.— (E) K 16, do. 2, K £3, d3, and 3, L +. The composer has 
overloolced 2, L b7 t, etc. ; Bhifting the position down renders 
it correct. 

29.— 1, L £1 i N b2 (Q, E, S, T). 2, L bl ; P g6, 3, L 
b2 : +.— (Q) N c3, d4. 2, L d3 ; P g6. 3, L : N +.— (E) N 
e5,f6. 2,Lf5;Pg6. 3, L ; N+.— (S) P h6. 2,LbliP 
g6. 3, Lal+:.— (T)Pg3. 2, Og6t;Pg6:. 3, Lh3+. 

30.-1, P d6 ; K e5 (Q, E), 2, L cl i K 15. d4. 3, L g5, 
c3 +.— (Q) K £4. 2, L c5,— . 3, L £2 +,— (E) P e5. 2, L a7 ; 
K e6, g6, £4. 3, L d7, b7, £2 +. 

31.— 1, Oe4i Lgl. 2, Kg7;— . 3,Oc5,g5+. The O hi 
must be considered an ornament. 

32.— 1, M g8 : N a4 (Q, K). 2, L g2 ; N c2 (S). 
(S)Pd5. 3, Ld2+.— (Q)N dl. 2, Kdl: " 

a 2 



(S). 3,tg7+. 
i, L b3, b4 +.— 
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(R) P d5. 2, M c8,— . 3. L b4, b3, M CO ; ={=.— The main idea 
(the clearing of the line g2-g7 for tlie L) is contained in the 
following older 3-mover byF. Healey from the year 1861. White 
Kh2; Lg6; Mdl,f3; N al ; be, 17; P a3, c3, d2, do, g2. 
Bl.Kc5i Nb5; b7 ; P a4, c4, fl, g7 (12+7-19 pieces). 
The M f3 has merely to atop the P f4, and it was thought by 
some compoHera that a white P f3 might do as well, but they 
had not noticed the following moves ; 1, aS, K d5 ;. 2, L b6, 
N c<J. 3, O c?"^. — A solver tried 1, M bl, and thought at last 
that the N al was merely there to prevent the M from going 
there, whereupon he tried 1, M hi. The position might be the 
following: White, K hi ; Lf6; Mcli a6, e7 : Pb3,o2,c5, 
e4, g2. Black K b6 ; N a5, f5 ; a7 i P b4. (10+5=15 pieces.) 

33.— 1, L fS I N e5 (Q). 2, M e8 ; K e3, e4, N g3 :, d6. 3, 
L f4, b4, f2 +.— (Q) N fd. 2, L f6 :t ; K e3. 3, L f4 +. 

34.— 1, a7 ; N d2. 2, L f8 : N f4. 3, L a8 #. 

35.— 1, N h8 ; K a7 (Q). 2, L al ; K b7. 3, L g7 +.— (Q) 
K c7. 2, L c2t ; K b7, d7, d6. 3, L h7, e6 ^.. 

36.— 1, Kd2; Khl(Q, E). 2, L aS ; PglL,Ot(S). 3, 
OI2t+. (S)Kgl. 3, L al +.— (Q) K fl. 2, L c4t ; K gl. 
3, L cl +,— (K) H hi. 2, L b8 ; M, P h2, K fl. 3, L bl+. 
(The key.move 1, K e2 would not do, for Black could at hja 
second move make an O on gl and give double check.) 

37.-1, M gl ; K to (Q, E). 2, f2 ; P f2 : (S). 3, P g4 +. 
(S) P gl : L. 3, L h5, h7 +.— (Q) K d3. 2, M al ; K o4, c2, 
d2, e2, o4. 3, L fl, dl, bl #■•— (E) P gl L. 2, f2t ; L f2 :. 
3, L h7 + 

38.— 1, Md7; Pg3(Q,R). 2,Nh7iKh3;. 3,Nf5tif'. 
— (Q) K b3. 2, L c7 (b8)t ; K f3. 3, M d3 j--— (K) M g3. 2, 
P g4 :t ; M h3. 3, L c7 +. 

39.— 1, f7, M h5 (Q). 2, L g8,— . 3, O g5, d6 : : L g2+. 
— (Q)Ma8:. 2,Og5tlKd5:. 3, P e4 ■(■. 

40.— 1, M c7 ; K c7 :, CO : (Q). 2. M c5t ; K— . 3, O, M 4. 
— (Q) d7, e6, P b6. 2, M e c5 ;— . 3, 0, N +. 

41.— I, M d4i K d4 : (Q, B, S, T). 2, L h8:t ; P e5 (U). 
3, P e6 :t +. (U) K d3. 3, N f5 : +.-(Q) M h7 :. 2, N b2 ; 
K f6. 3, M g4 +.— (E) M, g6 :. 2, N b2 ; M d6. 3, P f4 f. 
— (S) N a7. 2, L h8 :t ; L h8 : . 3, c6 : *.— (T) N d5 :. 2, 
L h8 :t ; K e6. 3, O f8 +. This problem shows (liko an older 
one by J. Q. Scbultz, of Upsala) that a double check can be 
given without moving either of the checking pieces. 
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42.— 1, M cl ; e4 (Q, K, S). 2, L b3 ; P b3 : (T). 3, P 
o4 +. (T) N c3. 3, L b7 ■(■.— (IJ) N e5. 2, M dlf i N d4 (U). 
3, OfO:+. (n)Odl:. 3, L g2 +.— (H) h4. 2, L g2t i 
e4. 3, Oc7+.— (S)Ko4. 2, Lg2+. 

43.— 1. Mt4; Kb5(Q, R, S, T). 2, Lo4t;Ka4:. 3,0 
c3+.— (Q)Pf4:. 2,Oc5t;Kb5(lI). 3,Od4:+. (tl)Pc5:. 
3,La5: t.— (R)Nc(i. 2, c»t ; K b5. 3, L b4 +.— (S) N e8, 
2, N eS : ;- . 3, b4 +.— (T) N c8. 2, L a4 ;— . 3, b4 +. 

44.— 1, M 6 h3, N al (Q, E, S). 2, M b2 ;- . 3, M c3, P 
b4 +.— (Q) e8. 2, M c2t ; N c2 :. 3, e6 : +.— (E) M bS : . 

2, M b3 : ;—. 3, N b6 *.- (S) N d3. 2, M d3 : ; P e4. 3, 
O e4 : +. 

45.-1, M fl ; P fl : M {Q, R). 2, t3 ; K f3 : (S, T). 3, M 
d2 +. (S) M git. 3, M g5 +. (T) M f2 : . 3, M e5t +.— <Q) 
O c5. 2, P (3t ; K e3. 3, g2 +.— (R) P f3. 2, M gl ;— . 

3, M g4 +. Nos. 42 to 45 arc among the beat 3-movera extant. 
The following by W. Grimshaw also deserves praise. White. K 
dl; Lbl:Me4; NcS; Oh4;Pd4, g3. BlackKd5;L g8; 
Me6, g4; Nf5; Oe8; Pd6,e7, f3. (7+9=16 pieces). White 
mates in 3 moves. 

46.-1, M e5 ; K e,i : (Q, E, S, T). 2, g4 ;t ; K f4, d5. 

3, Ne3, N86+.— (Q)0b4:. 2,Mc5;Kc5:. 3,Oe6+. 
— (K)0e5:. 2, Ne6;— . 3, dl, o2, c4 : +.— (S) L b2 :, 
hi. 2, Mc5i— . 3, c2t+.— (T) N o4. 2, g4 : +. 

47.— 1, M e6 ; P eO : (Q, K). 2, P e6 : ; P d5. 3, P e7 ; P 
d4. 4, P e8 L, N +.— (Q) P t6. 2, M g4 i P £5. 3, M h4 : t, 
K h4 : . 4, M h6 .• +.— (R) P f5. 2, M g3 : P g3 : t- 3, K 
g2 ; K h4. 4, M h6 : +. 

48.— I, M bl, P d3 (Q). 2, N al, P e5. 3, M b2, K d4. 4, 
M b4t +.— (Q) P e5. 2, N d8, P d3. 3, N b6, K d4. 4, M 
b4 +. This is the best version of the celebrated Indian problem. 
The latter, by " Shagird," was published in Europe nearly 40 
years ago, and catised much sensation on account of its difficulty 
and acuteneas. It stands thus : White K al ; M dl ; N g2, h6 ; 
P b2, f2, g4. Black K e4 ; 13 ; P b7, e5. (7+4-11 piecM.) 
White mates in 4 moves. 

49.-1, L c2, P f3 (Q, R). 2, L h2t, P £4. 3, L hSf, P f5. 

4, L h8 t.— (Q) P e3. 2, d3t, K e4. 3, c5tt, K e5 (S). 
4, d7 +. (S) K f3. 3, L g2 +.— (E) P d3. 2, L o3t, P d4. 

. ^ L a6t, P d5. 4, L c7 (0 c4) +. 

|«0.— 1, N h4t, M b4 : . 2, L a 7, K g7 i ((J, K). 3, eSft, 
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K— . 4, L g7+.— (Q) M f8. 3, OeSt, Me8 
(R) M a7 : . 3, eS f . 
51.— 1, Mb5, Pc5( 



2, N a8, N a8 : 



. 4, L 17+.- 

,Mbl, Pbll. 
4, L aS : + .— (Q) N d5 : .' 2, M d5 :, P c5. 3, M g.5 :, P c4. 
4, M h5+. — Auotber fine 4.moTer by tbis composer is : White 
K cl ; L d5 ; N f3 ; c2, c7 ; P efi, gh, b2. Black K d3 ; M 
b8, g7 ; N a7 ; £2 ; P a5, b5, c3, d4, c7, £7, b3. (8+12=20 
pieces.) 

52.— 1, K b5 ; M d3 : (Q, E). 2, cGf ; K d5 (S). 3, M 
c5t;Ke4:. 4, Me6*. (S) K £5. 3, Mcof;Md5. 4,0 
d6+.— (Q) M b5 ; . 2, cCf ; K d5. 3, M d4t ; K cG : . 4, 
Md6+.— (E)0li5:. 2, Oc6t;K£5. 3, Mc5t;Pe5. 4, 
M e5 : =1= . There are ether problems, with symmetrical solutions, 
by this composer. 

53.— 1, g3 ; N g5. 2, K b5 ; H d8 (Q, E, S). 3, L f4t ; 
K£4: (T). 4, NdSt. (T) K d5, e6. 4, L e4, £5 ♦ .— (Q) 
h3. 3, Le4tiK£C. 4, L e7 ■]= .— (E) K £S. 3, Ld7;— . 4, 
L + .— (S)Ke6. 3, L cGt ; K e5, £7. 4, LdO, g6+. 

54—1, N eet ; K e6 : (Q, E). 2, £4tt ; K £7 : (S). 3, L 
e8t;Me8:. 4,Pd80t + . (S) K £5. 3, dGf ; K— . 4, 

I g3 +.— (Q) K e4. 2, O clt ;— . 3, Lf ;— .4, O +.— (R) K 
o6. 2, L hit ; K bO (T). 3, L glf ; K— . 4, L e5 +. (T) 
K b.5. 3, M b7t i L b7 : . 4, 1, b7 : +. This problem is 
diiEcult and pretty, notwithstanding that esery move of White 
is a check. 

55.— 1, Ne2-, Nd4: (Q, E). 2,Me5t;Ne5;. 3,Nh4; 
— . 4, H£2+.— ((3)Od6. 2,Me5t;Kd4:. 3,Mc4tti 
K c5. 4, N d44' .— (R) N d7. 2, M d5 : ; d6 (S). 3, O c2 

I I P c2 : . 4, M d3+ . (S) O c5. 3, O fSf ; N £5 : . 4, N 
d4 + . 

56.-1, N £8 ; P d3 (Q, R, S, T, U). 2, N b6 ; K d4 (V). 3, 
Of3t;Kc3. 4,Nd2+. (V) N cl. 3,Me4:t; Oe4:. 
Of3+.— {Q)La7. 2,Nh6;Lc5:. 3, M o4: t; e4:. 4, 
4, Of7 + .— (E)Ncl. 2,Nh6;Ng5:. 3,Mg5:t;Kf4 
4, M £5t+ .— (S) P g2. 2, N he ; P gl M. 3, f7| ; O £7 : . 
4, Nt4+.— (T)Na8. 2,Nh8;Oc4. 3,Me4:t;Kd5. 
4, Nc4:+.— (XJ)0f6. 2, N d6: t ; L d6:. 3, £7 + .— A 
more difficult four-mover by Willraers is this : White K h5 ; L 
d8; Mil, g7; N £3, £6; Black K £5; M bl, e7; N gl ; a3, 
dl ; P b4, c7, e4, c6, £2, £7, h3. (6+13-19 pieces.) 

67 l,Nc2tiKd5. 2,Nh7iKe6;. 3,Pe4i— . 4, 
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L, N, +. This problem has puazled many solvers, especially 
in America in 1871. 

68.— I, Mf3-, Ot3: (Q, E). 2,Oc6tiKe4:. S.LdSf; 
O d5 : . 4, N c2 +.— (Q) N 13 : . 2, c6t ; K e4 :. 3, L eSt, 
— . 4, L g6, eO, e.3 +.— (E) b2 : . 2, cGf ; K e4 : . 3, L 
d4t ; K 13 : . 4, N dl ±. This illustrates in a beautiful way 
the mate with the N when the K is fettered by the four Os. 

59.— 1, L f2 ; P e5 (Q, E). 2, L fl ; P c5 (S). 3, M h6 : f ; 
— . 4, L a6, h3, f8 f . (S)Ph4:. 3,Lclt; P g5. 4,Lc6: +. 
— (Q) P c5. 2, L f3 : ; P h4 : . 3, L f4t ; P g5. 4, L f6 +. 
—(E) P h4 : . 2, Lt ; P g5. 3, L d4 ;— . 4, L g7. d6 +.— 
Equally beautiful and difficult ia the following by P. Klett : 
White, K 14 ; M d3, h4 i N b4, d7 ] P a2, a3, d2, e5. Black, 
Ka4; M a5, b5 ; P a6, c7, d4. (9+6=15 pieces.) White 
raates in four moves. 

60.-1, L f4 ; K d5 : (Q, E, S, T, U). 2, O t7 : ; N d4 (V). 

3, L e4t -, K o4 ;, P e4 : . 3. N o6, 14 4- .—(V) K e6. 3, L 
e5t i K f7 : . 4, L eS +.— (Q) N e3. 2, L e3 : ; P 14 (W). 3, 
O c4t ; P e3 : . 4, M e5 +.— (W) K d5 : . 3, f7 : ;- . 4, 
f6 +.— (E) O d6. 2, M d6 : t ; K d6 : (X). 3, g6t ; K— . 

4, L e5 +. (X) K e7. 3, c6t ; K— . 4, M d8 f.- (S) a5. 
2, N d7t i K d5 : . 3, 16t ; K d6. 4, O g6 +.— (T) P c4. 2, 
Md7;Od6, 3,Og6;Ob5:. 4, fS +.— (U) K e7. 2,0 
c6 t ; K— . 3, L bsf ; d8. 4, L dS : +.— This being the last 
of the four.movers, we may add a few more, which we consider 
"gems of the art," and which the student may solve for himself. 

By W. Coates.- Wh. K b5 -, M e3 ; d4, dS ; P f2, f4. Bl. 
Kd6. (6+l=7pieccli.)+4. 

By J. Jordan.— Wh. K al ; Mel; Nbl,h4; Od7, e3; P 
a2, d3, d5, e2. Bl. K 14 ; P a3, d4. (10+3=13 pieces.) +4. 
(The ' taking in passing ' is here produced in a clever manner.) 

By K. Bayer.— Wh. K a2 ; L g4 ; M e.'i ; N cS ; P b4 Bl. 
K c4 ; N fl ; P a3, e4. (5+4-9 pieces.) +4. 

By J. y. Szirmay.— Wh. K a6 ; La5; NcS, g4; Oc6, d4; 
P a3, f4, f6. Bl. K d5 ; M h5 ; N dl, g3 ; b8 ; P h3, b4, b5, 
e3, e5, 17, g5, g6. (9+13=22 pieces.) =}=4. 

By A. E. Watson.— Wh. K el ; M g7 ; c4, 15, Bl. K 08 j 
O a6, c7. (4+3=7 pieces.) + 4. 
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SOLUTION TO BAYER'S FOTJB.MOVER on the fourth 
diagram in the elemonts of the hook (page 16), 

1, N e2 ; e6 (Q, K S). 2. M g6 ; oS : (T, V, V), 3, P 
tit; Kd4(W)4, Md6+. (W)Pf3:. 4, P d4 =]■■ (T) O fi 3, M 
f4:Kf4:(X). 4, N d6 +. (X) P eS. 4, Nd6+. (D)P e3. 3, P 
d4t;0d4:. 4, N+.) ^) P «• 3, M hSf ; g5. 4,Mg5:+.— 
(Q) e2 :. 2, P d4t ; P d3 : . 3, N d6 +.— (E) P eS. 2, P d4t ; 
Ke4. 3, Pf3+.— {S)0d3. 2, Nd3:;Pd3;. 3, M +. 



, N bfi ; K dC, 3, K f6 ; K d5, 4, 



:, P «7 ; N a7 : 



I al ; N bS. 4, 

3,Kh7; H 

3, O c5t ; K 

1, K g5 ;— . 4, 



61.— 1, N e2 ; K e7. 
Oct; Ke4. 5, N o6 +. 

62.— 1, K h2 ; N hS. i 
M aS ; N a7. .5, M hS +. 

63.— 1, K hf) ; N a2. 2, K h6 ; N h3 (Q, E). 
a4. 4, K h8 ; N c6 :. ,5, L h7 +..— (Q) N c4. 
f4. 4, L e3t ; K— . 5, L g5 +.— (E) O g4t. " 
L, Of. 

64.-1, P C.5 : ; K d4 (Q), 2, P o6 ; K o5. 3, P c7 ; K bO 
(R). 4, P c8 M ; K a6. .'), M e6 +. (E) K d4. 4, P c8 L ; K 

03. 6, L h8 +.— (Q) P c5 : . 2, P d6 ; K d4. 3, P d7 ; K c.3. 

4, P d8 N ; K d4. 5, N f6 +. This is peeuliar because the Ps 
are turned into three liiuds of oiEcers ; it would be remarkable 
if a P had also to become an 0, but such a problem we have 
hitherto not met with. 

65.-1, Pf4i N 14: t. 2, K f,5 ; g3t (Q). 3,Ko6;0 
o7t. 4, K d7 ;— .5, f3, N g7, o3 +—((3) O gl. 3, N g7 ;— . 

66.-1, L g8 ; P b2 (Q, E, S, T, 1], V, W, X, Y, Z ; A, B, C). 
2,Md3; N d3: (q, r,s,t). 3,0f7t;Kd5:. 4,Po4t;— . 
6, L a8, c8, g4, g2, d6 +.— (q) K d6 : . 3, L dSt ; K e.5. 4, 
L e7t i— . 5, L +. (r) N f2. 3, 17t ; K— . 4, L g5 +. Is) 
N f3. 3, L e6t ; K 14. 4, M 13 : f ; K s4. 5, L e4 *. ft) N 
eSt. 3, M 03 : t ; M e4. 4, M e4 : t ; K d6 : . 5, L d8 f — 
(Q) P bo. 2, M g5 ; K d6 : (u, y, w, x, j). 3, L dSt ; K o5. 
4, L e7t ; K— . 5, L t. 

3,Pf6;Nd3. 4,Mg4t;Ke5. .5,Le6+. 
, L e6 t ; K 14. 4, P 16 ;— .6, L f- 
3, P f6 1 ; N f.5. 4, M 15 : t 1 K d 



(u) K f4, 
(tJ) N 13. 
(m) N d3. 
18+. 



5,1 
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(«) N f3. 3, P (6 t ; K ti. 

Iv.) N g4. 3, P f6 t ; K 
bS ■!■—(«) P ri. 2,0 bS; 
e3: f. 4. P e3:;— . 5, L 
K— . 4, lg5+. ta)Nd3. 
(6) K f4. 3, L gS t ; K e5. 



4, M f5 +. 
6 : . 4, L d8 t ; N d7. 5, L 
N c5 (s, «. i). 3, M e3t; N 
6 +. (z) Nc3;. 3,M e3t; 
3, Pd4:t; Kf4 4, Lg5+. 
■ P f6 t— (S) M aS, b4. 



2. f7 t ; K dJi : . 3, L aS t ; K c4. 4, d6 + (also 2, 
M g5 will do in this variation).— (T) M a3, a7. 2, c4 t ; 
N c4 : . 3, L ef) t ; K f4. 4, M R f ; K g4. o, h e4 +.— 
(D)Nf2. 2, Oc4t;Mc4:. 3, L e6 f ; K 14. 4, LdOf; 
Kf5. S,Mg5.^ — (V)Nc3:. 2.Me3t;Kd4. 3,Le6; 
P c4. 4, O b7 ;— . a. h B.5 +.— (W) N d.3. 2, M d3 : ; N f2. 

3, f7t i K— . 4, L g5+— (X) N b5, fl. 2, L a6t ; K f4. 
3,Mf3t;Kg4. 4,Le4+. CY) S dl. 2,Md3;Kd6:. 

3, L dS t i K a5. 4, L e7 t ; K— . .'i, L +.— (Zl N g4. 2, 
O f7 t : K d.'j : . 3. P c4 1 ;—■ 4, L, + .—(A) N h5. 2, L 
cO t (or K b.i 0. 3. M h3 (d3) ; N o5. 4, K h5 : ;— . 5, L. 
M +.— (B) K d6 ; . 2, L eG t ; K c7. 3, L e7 t ; K c8. 4, M 
p8 +.—(0) K f4. 2, P d4 : ; M d4 (c). 3, M e3 ;— . 4, L g.5, 
K3f(c)Pd4. 3,017;—. 4, L g5, g4 ; 4=.— Tiiere are equally 
beautiful and difficult five-movers by Bayer, Klett, Eerger, and 
others, to wit ; 

By K. Bayer.— White, K c2 ; L 15 ; M o6 : N cl ; e4, hi ; 
P g2, g5. Black, K d4 ; M dS ; N el, 17 ; e5, g6 : P a4, a6, 
drt.dl.n. (8+11=19 pieces.) 

By K. Bayer.— White, K h4 ; L hi ; M bl ; c5, d4 ; P d2, 
g2. Black, K 14 ; M al, «.5 ; N c4 i b6, c8 ; P c6, d.5, d7, 
g3. (7 + 10=17 pieces.) 

By P. Klett.— While, K c2 ; 1 el ; dl, e3; P a.5, b2, b3. 
d.5, e5, g2, h.5. Black, K f4 ; N h4 ; P d6, d7. e4, g4, g5, h7. 
(11+8=19 pieces.) 

By J. Plachutta.— While, K h2 ; L gC ; M s3 ; 
O c5. Bkck, K h4 ; L a6 ; M c7. d8 ; N g2, h8 ; 
P a5, b6, c4, e.5, 16, h5. (6+14=20 pieces.) 

By K. KondeUk.— White,'K b3 ; L e2 ; N b6, f5 
P a2, a!), c7, d2, e3, e6, 12. Black, K d.'i ; M h8 ; 
g8, h7 ; P a6, c6, d.3, e4, 14, h6. (13+11=24 pieces.) 

By S. Loyd.— White, K h.5 ; M b5. e2 ; al, h3 ; P b2, o2, 
g3. Black, K hi ; M c8 : N d8 ; a8 ; P a3. b6, Ij7, e.3, 17, 
h7. (8+10=18 pieces.) 

67.-1, L b8 t ; K cl. 2,Lf4t;Kbl. 3,Lb4t;KcI. 

4, Ka2;N13. .5,LeltlNdl. 6,Lo3+. 



N a3, b3 ; 
g8, hi ; 



d6, el ; 
Nb7; 



sso 
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3, N g6 ; L 

6,Mb8:t; 

; K h7. 5, M 

3)Lb2t. 3, 

', Nnt 



Lb3+.— (S)Kc4. 2, 
4, c6 : t ; K e4. 5. t 



i must nietition two i 



68.— 1, L e5 t ; K a8. 2,Oo7t;Kb8. 3,Oe8:t;Ka8, 
4,Oc7t;K;b9. 6,Oa6tt;K»8, 6,Lb8t;Mb8:. 7, 
Oc7+. 

69.— I, N h6 t ; N g6. 2, N eS ; L d.5 : (Q). 
dl t (K). 4, N bl t i L g4 : . 6, N a2, L eO. 
Mb8:. 7,Ne6:+. (R)PgC:. 4, M g6 : f 
k7 t ; K he : . 6, B t : K h4. 7, P g4 +.— (( 
M b2 : ; P b2 : t. 4, K b2 : ; N c3 f, 5, K a2 ;- 

70.— 1, Kg6; Oh7t CQ, E, S). 2,K£4:Nb8:t. 3, K 
e3; Na7t. 4, L d4 ; M e8 t (T). 5, K d2; Nd4:. 6, Pc4t; 
K_. 7.0,N+. (T)Nd4:t. .5, K d3 ;— . 6,Pc4t;K 
a4. 7, Ndlt.— (Q)Mh5t. 2,Ph5:;Ob7t. 3,Lb7:; 
Ptet. 4,Kg6iOe7t. 3, L e7 : i K c4 (U). 6. L e2 t: 
Kd4. 7,Pc3 + . (U)Nd4. 6,Po4t;Ko4:. 7,Le2+. 
— (E)0e4t. 2,Ne4:iMh5t. 3. P b.l ;; P e4 : . 4, L 
f7 : : N d4. 5, a3 : t ; K a4. 
L £7 : t ; O d5. 3, N e2 1 ; K d4. 
i5;+. 

Before proceediDg to No. 71 v 
masterpieces. 

By O. E. Carpenter.- White, K dl ; N el ; d2, o2, P b6. 
Black, K d3 ; P b7. (.5+2=7 pieces.) t 8. (The N plajs 7 
of the moves.) 

By G. Reichhelm.— White, K c2; P h6. Black, Kal; 
a4; Pa2, c4. (2+4=6 pieces.) 1 10. (The P becomes an M, 
then moves to hi, thereupon to b4, etc.) 

71.— 1, Ld2t; Khl. 2, Ld,5tiKh2. 3, La2t;Khl. 
4, L a8 t ; K b2. 6, L h8 t ; L h3. 6, L hS : f ; P h3 : . 7, 
K(2;Khl. 8,Oe4;Kh2. 9,Od2;Khl. 10, O II : P 
h2. 11, Og3+. 

A fine eleven-mover by A. v. Petroff.— White, K d2 ; M fl ; 
N e6; d4, e4. Black, K b2 : M f8; N aO, e7 ; bS; P a3, 
b5, c4, d6, f4. (.5+10=15 pieces.) + 11. 

72.— I,0e5:t; Kb7. 2,Mb3t;Kc8. 3,Na6tiN 
1i7. 4, N b7 : t ; K bS. 5, N d5 f ; K c8. 6, N e6 : 1 1 M 
d7. 7. N d7 : t ; K dS. 8, H bS f ; K e7. 9, M e8 1 ; K It,, 
10,Me6t;Kg5. 11, M g6: t ; K h4. 12, Mg4t ; K b:!. 
13,Mg7:t; Kh4. 14,Mg4t;Kb3. 15,Mglt;Kh4. 
16, g6 ^. — The composer miglit have omitted the P e3.- 
Shifting the P from gb to g2 makes it a problem in 18 moves. 

73.— l,Kc3:. 2,L(,5:. 3,Lf7;Kbl. 4,Lh7;Ka2, 
6, L g8 : ; K bl. C, L h7. 7, L t7. 8, h !5. 9, L d5. 10, 



i 
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L d3. 11, L c4. 12, L fl : . 13, L c4. 14, L e4. 15, L do. 
16, L hi : . 17, L d5. 18, L d3. 19, L c4. 20, L a6 : ; K a2. 
21,Le6. 22, Lc4, Pc6. 23, L e4. 24, L e6. 25, L c4 ; P 
g2. 26, L e4, 27, L e6. 28, L g6. 29. L g8. 30, L g2 ; K 
a2. 31, L g8. 32, L c4 ; P h4. 33, L e4. 34, L e6. 35, L 
c4 ; P h5. 36. L e4. 37, L e6. 38, L c4 ; h3. 39, L e4. 
40, L e6. 41, L h3 : ; K a2. 42. L e6. 43, L c4 ; P h4. 44, 
L c4. 45, L e6. 4G, L c4 ; P h3. 47, L e4. 48, L e6. 49. 
L h3 : ; K a2. 50, L e6. 51, L c4 ; P e5. 52, L e4. 53, L 
e6 ; P c4 54. L c4 : . 55. L e4. 56, L e6. 57, L c4 ; P f 1 
M, 0. 58, L fl : . 59, L 17. GO, L c4 ; P e2. 61, L g2 : ; K 
a2. 62, L e6. 63, L c4. 64, L f 1 -f.—Q. Reiohhelm haspro. 
duced the longest unconditional problems. Two more specimens 
by him are the following. White, K b6 ; L b5 ; M b2. Black, 
Kb8; LcSj Mai; Nf8;Ob3; Pe6,e7. (3+7-10 pieces.) 
White mates in 40 moves.— White, K h8 ; L f8 ; M bl ; P g4. 
Black, K h6 ; M g6, g7 ; N h4 ; P a6, a7, c5, c6, c7, f2, f4, g5. 
(4+12=16 pieces.) White mates in 102 moves. — A 91 movor 
by him, similar to the latter, is No. 767 (the last of the " gems ") 
in Miles'3 book. This one was after three years, in 1881, repro- 
dnced by the author with a white P added at e8 (see page 87), 
thus making it a problem in 137 moves, and as such it stands : 
White, K f8 ; M cl ; P e8. gS. Black, K h8 ; N g8 ; P a2, a6, 
a7, c6, c7. e2, g6, g7. (4+10=14 pieces.) — The longest (con. 
ditional) problem, hitherto published, is the following by J. N. 
Babson. 

White, K e2 ; L e3 ; M e7, g5 ; N c5, fo ; O d5, e6. Black. 
Kc5; Oe4. (8+2— 10 pieces.) White to play, and in 650 
moves compel the black to make atourof every square on the 
board — and checkmate the K on e5 with an 0. The tour to be 
made in such a manner that if the squares be numbered accord- 
ing to the moves of the 0, counting the square on which it now 
stands "one," the next on to which it leaps " two," and bo on ; 
the sum of each perpendicular ^nd horizontal eight squares will 
be 260, and that of the two long diagonals combined 520. 

74. This draw is one of the class of perpetual checks, here 
given by the two Os, which drive the K round in a so-called 
"ellipse," the white K forming the centre. {The M hi prevents 
a perpetual check by 16, Oh5|. — The white P might have been 
saved by placing the P b6 on b3, and changing the places of the 
L and the M hi, but J. A. Miles thinks it is prettier to place 
the L on gl.) 

1, O f5. 2, e5. 3, e7. 4, d7. 5, c8. 6, b8. 




J 
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7, O a7. 8, aS, 9, b5. 10, M. 1 1, c3 ; K 12. 12, 
Od:S. 13, Oe4. 14, c5. l.i, g3. 16, g4; K e7 (if 
K g6, then er>), and ao on. — The black K has to go round ia 
a circle or rather in an eight sided figure in the following draw 
l>y the same composer. White, Kh2; M b7, g7 ; Nc3, f3■ 
d(i, e6 ; P b2, e2. Blacli, K e3 1 M c2, t2 ; N aS, hS ; c6, 
f6; Pa2. 



SOLUTIONS TO THE SELF-MATES. 

7.5.— 1, L d8 ; M cC (Q). 2, L g.'> t ; f3 t +■ (Q) L al. 
2,Lg8tl 0{7t+. 

70.— 1, L h4 ; bO (Q). 2, d2 f ; K e3. 3. L f4 f ; 
14:. 4, Oc4t; Oc4;+.— (Q)0c7- 2,Od2t;Ke3. 3, L 
bOt;ObO:— . 4, c4 1 ; c4. -1.. 

77— 1, e4 1 ; K £3 (Q). 2,Ng4tiKg4:. 3,Of6tl 
K f3, 4, 1. e3 t ; K e3 : . 5, M g3 : f ; N g3 : +.— (Q) K dS. 
2.Nc4t;Kc4:. 3,Od6tiKd3. 4,le3tiKe3:. 5, 
M c3 : t ; N o3 : +. 

78.— l,Lde; a5 (Q, K, S, T, U, V, W). 2,Lb6:tiL 
bO : . 3, N d4 1 ; L d4 : . 4, d,5 f ; L d.5 : . 5, O g2 t ; L, 
P g2 : +.— (Q) M do : . 2, O d5 f ; M d.5:. 3,Nh0t;Mg5. 
4,Og2t; Pg2: +.— (R)Mb4. 2, N d4 f ; M d4 : . 3,0 
d5t;Md.5:. 4, L hO t : M g.! 5, g2 1 ; P g2; +— (S) M 
b7,La2. 2,Nd4t;Od4:. 3,Of5t;Ot5:. 4,Lg3ti 
Og3: +.— (T)Ld3:. 2,LB5t;Le4. 3, Og2 f : P g2:+.— 
(n)0d3:. 2,Me8t;Oe6. 3, L e.? t ; L o4. 4,Og2t: 
P g2 : +.— (V) e2 : . 2, L g3 1 ; g3 : +.— (W) c5. 2, 
L e5 i e4. 3, L g3 f ; O g3 : +. 

79.— 1, N g3 t ; N h2. 2,Nb8;Kgl. 3,Na7t|Khl. 
4, bO ; K gl. 5, a4 1 1 K hi. 6, h2 ; P b2 ; f. 

80.— 1, P c8 N ; P d.5 (Q). 2, N eb.5'; P B. 3, O gO ; P 14. 

4. g f4 : ; P d4. h, N fl ; P d3. 6, N dl ; P d2 +.— (0) P f 
e.5 : . 2, N ebS (h6) ; P d.'i. 3, N dl ; P d4. 4, H 11 ; P d3. 

5, P a5 I P d2 +. 

81.-1, M g7 ; L dl, f3, g.5, gS, t!t (Q, E). 2, M a8 1 : I 
d8. S, M gS 1 1 L b8 : , 4, M f8 ; L 18. .5, N fO t ; L g7. C. 
Pb4i Lf6:+.— (Q)Lb3:. 2,Mg8t;Lg8. 3.Lf0t;L 
g7. 4, M a7 ; L fO : H-.— (R) L hi. 2,Ma8t;La8;. 3, M 
g8t;Lg8:. 4,N16t;Iig7. •i, P b4 ; L fO ; f. Theidea 
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is to allow the L as many squares as possible, whiclj here is 26. 
The author gave 25 to the black L in the following self-mate in 
Hve moves: White, Ka6; Lb3; M d? ; Ne8; Oa4,b5;P 
a7. Black, Ka8i Lf4; Ode. (7-l-3=10 pieces.) 

82,-1, O f8 t ; K f6 (Q, K). 2, K d5 : t ; K f5 (S). 3, L 
li3 1 ; K f6. 4, O h7 1 i N h7 : . 5, N g7 ; K g6. 0, N d4 t : 
NgS:. 7,Ld3t; P t5 +.— (S) Lc3:; (if N e5, then 3, N g7, 
and 4, L d3 t.) 3, N g7 1 ; K f5, 4, N c8 1 i o8 : . 6, e7 t ; 
e7 : +.— (Q) K f5. 2,Mb5t;Kf8. 3, N go f ; K f6. 4, N 
h4t;Kf4:. .5,Oe6t; P eti ; . 6,Le3t; Le3:t,— (E) 
K d6. 2, L c5 t ; K c7. 3, P bC f ; M b6 : . 4, L e7 t ; K c6 : . 
5, L c5 f ; L c5 r +. A much greater variety of play is in the 
following self-mate by K. Klausinski (from the year 1872), in 
which we have added the P e? to prevent a second solution by 
1, L e2.— White, K fo i L e3 ; M o3, f3 1 N a6, bli ; e8, g4 ; 
P b3, b4, fO, h5. Black, K d5 ^ L cl ; N f4 ; d8 ; P e7, f7, 
g5, h6. (12-1-8=20 pieces.) Self-mate in 1 1 moves. 

83.— 1, K d2 i P f I : L (Q. E, S). 2, L c6 t ; K d4. 3, M 
d5 t ; K e4. 4, L eCi t i K f4. 6, L e6 f, K g4, 6, L h6 1 ; 
K f4. 7, M a4 t ; L c4. 8, K dl (el) f ; K e4, 9, L e6 f : 
Kf3. 10,Le2t; L82: +.— (Q)Pn:M. 2,Lg4t;Mf4. 

3, M c5 t ; K d4. 4, N b2 t ; K e4. 5. L g2 1 ; M f3. I), K 
dliKt4. 7, Ma4t;Ke3. 8, N cl t ; K d3, 9, Lflfi 
M fl : +.— (E) P n : N. 2, L b5 t , K d4. .3, Lb4t;Nc4. 

4. K dl ; K e4. .■;, f2 1 : K d4. 6, h3 ; K e4 7, M e3 f ; 
K d4. 8, M el ; K d3. 9, f4 ; K d4. 10, e6 1 ; K d3. 
ll.LbSt; N b3 : +.— (S) P f 1 : Of. 2, K el ; d2, gS (s). 
3,Lg4t;Oe4. 4.Kdl;Kd4. 5,Me3;Kc4. 6,Mc5t; 
K d4. 7, M el ; K d3. 8, L f5 ; K d4. 9, L e5 1 ; K d3. 
10, Of2ti Of2: +. (B)0e3, h2. 3, Lb5t;Kd4. 4, M 
h4 t ; g4. 5, K e2 ; K e4. 6, M 13 ; K J4. 7, K dl ; K |>4. 
8, M f 1 -, K d4. 9, M el ; K c.3. 10, L b4 1 i K d3. 11, 
f2 1 ; f2 : + . There exist several clever self-mates in which 
a black P becomes promoted to one of the four officers. The 
position of the black P in the second row stopped by the white 
K has created considerable interest. Twenty years ago the self- 
mate was much cultivated by the masters Wasmann, Eosmann, 
Brede, Bledow, Oppen, Andersseo.Warnsdorf, d'OrvUle, Schultz, 
Petroff, Jaenisch, Lemrac, Portius, Pollmiicher, Schurig, Bezzel, 
Wiilfing, Pongracz, Lange, Plachutta, and Mangelsdorf. 

84.-1, to ; P f6 : 2, N fl ; P 15. 3, N b5 ; P f4. 4, M 
gl ; P t3. 6, M cl i P f2. 6, M d3 1 P fl L (Q, E, S). 7, N 
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e3 1 : L cl : , 8, N f4 1 ; L f4 : . 9, L b6 f ; K 08. 10, L 
b8t; LbS: t.— (Q)PflM. 7, N e7 t ; M cl : . 8,Lo6t; 
Mc6;. 9, Nd8t; Kc8. 10, NaCt; M a6 : +.— (R) P fl N. 
7, Nd4tlKd8. 8,Na7t;Nd3:. 9,Mdl;Kc7. 10,Le7t; 
KcS. ll,Na6t; Na6:. 12, L b7 t ; N b7 : +.— (S) P fl 0. 
7, M d7 1 i K c8. 8, M a7 t ; K d8. 9, M dl t ; d2. 10, 
I,o4;Ko8. ll,Ne7t; Oc4:. 12,Ob6t;Ob6: .This 
is from tbe year 1855. 

85.— 1, M a8 1 1 K b4. 2,Ng8t;Kb5. 3,Lc4t;Kb6. 
4, L b4 1 ; K o7. .■>, L c5 t ; K d7. 6, L 06 t ; K e7. 7, L 
e6 1 ! K fS. 8, b7 1 i K g7. 9, L f7 t ; K b8. 10, L 16 1 ; 
Ng7. ll,Na2t;NgS. 12, N bl ; N f6 : +. 

86.— 1, L f3 : t ; K b4. 2,Pg3t. 3,Ma5tiKg6. 4, L 
f5t;Kg7. 6,Ma7t;Kh6. 6,Ma6t. 7,I,f6t;Kg8. 
S.MaSt. 9,Ma7t. 10,Lg6t;Kh8. ll.lhef. 12, M 
B7t. 13, Lf6t. 14, Me7t. 15, Ld6t. 16, L d7 t. 17. 
L o7 t- 18, li cC t. 19. M b7 t- 20, M b2 \. 21, M b2. 
22, P g4. 23, P g5. 24, P g6 25, P g7. 26, P gS N, 27, 
N d5. 28, K gl. 29, N bl ; K b8. 30, L b6 f. 31, L b7 f. 
32, M d2 t. 33, L d7 t 34, M t2 t i K g8. 35, L e8 t ; 
K— . 36, M f7 t. 37, L e6 t- 38, M f5 f. 39, L e4 t i K 
g3. 40, M fl ; P h2 + . While revising this solution for the 
printer, we found a shorter way, thus : — 15, M e2 \. 16. 
M h2. 17, P g4, &c., and then 25, L c6 (or b6 1, accord, 
ingly), etc. 

These few self-mates show that White requires a considerable 
force in order to compel Black to move as he wishes. If a 
game bo played for a self.mate, then the player, who at last 
forces the self.mate, will need a greater number of men than 
he would want for an ordinary mate. 

Lovers of this class of problems may exercise their power on 
the following : 

By W. A. Shinkman :— White, K 66 ; L f2 ; M a4, c8 ; O d3, 
e8 ; P c2, d2, d7, f7. Black, K e4 ; M e2 ; N b4, fl ; O gS, 
h7. (10+6=16 pieces.) Self.mate in 2 moves. 

By L. V. Eilow :— White, K dl ; L a5 ; N d8; d6; P b2. 
Bkck, K d4 i N ft i P e3, g2. (5+4-9 pieces.) Self.mate 
in 3 moves. 

By J. Plachutta :— White, K c6 ; L h4 ; M aS, e3 ; N gS. 
h2 ; a3, f8 ; P a2, b7, d2, e2. Black, K d4 ; N bl 1 O a4, 
e8; P b2, e4, g7. (12+7-19 pieces.) Self.nate in moves. 
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(This faa^ the peculiarity that the prettiest variations are in 
8 moves.) 

By J. Kohtz and C. Kockelkorn :— White, K a8 ; L d] ; 
Ngl; Offl, g8; Pa5,a7, c4, c7. Black,Kc8 Mg2;NhI. 
(9+3=12 pieces.) Self-mate in 5 moves. 



SOLUTIONS TO THE CONDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 

87. (1) White to play first. 1, P h4 ; P g5 (Q, R, S). 2, 
Oo7t;KtC. 3, Pg5:+. (Q) K d5. 2, c7 t ! K e5 : . 
3,Lb2+. (R) N b6:. 2, M dC:t ; P d6: . 3, L d6 : +. 
(S) P f2, P 63. 2, O c7 t ; K f6. 3, M f2 ; f3 : •^.—{2) Black 
to play first. 1, P g5, M fi. 2,—; O, M t, and 3, L, M+. 
(The defence against 1, P h7 is P e3.) 

88.— First way. 1, d3 ; P el : . 2, L f4 ; c4 (Q) 3, L 
e5 f ; O e5 ; . 4, N e3 f ; K d5 (these moves 3 and 4 may be 
transposed). 6, f4 +. (Q) b5 : . 3, L e5 f ; K c4. 4, L 
e6t;Kd4. 6,Ne3+ .—Second way. 1, e6 1 ; K e5. 2, 
O o7 : ; o7 : (R). 3, L 14 f ; K e(i. 4, O g5 1 i K e7. 6, 
Ld6:+. (R)0b6:. 3,Lf4t;Kd4. 4,Oe6t;Kc4. 5, 
O d2 t +.— Third way. 1, L h3 ; c5 : (S, T). 2, e6 1 i K 
e4;(U,V). 3,Oc5:tiKe5. 4, Le6t;Kd4. 5, L, N, 
0+. (U) K e5. 3,Nf4t;Ke4:. 4, L, N d3 1 ! d3 : . 
5,N,Ld3:+. (V) e6 : . 3, L c3: f ; K e4: . 4, N d3+. 
— (S) b5 : . 2, L d3 1 ; K e5. 3, L d5 : +. (T) P e4 : . 2, 
N e3 1 ; K e5. 3, L e6 +.- Fourth way. I, N e3 1 ; K e5 
(W). 2,Og5; Kf5(X, Y,Z,q,r). 3, N d7 t ; K e5 (s.) 4, 
Of3tlKe4. 6,0 T. (s) K (6. 4,Od5:tlK— . 5,L+. 
(X) K (6. 3,Od5:t;K— . 4,L, Nt;— . 5, L+. (Y) O 
b4,c4,Ne4. 3,Nd4tiKd4:. 4,Oe6ti K e5. 5,Lf4t. 
(Z) o5. 3, Nd4tiK15. 4, K f3 ;— . 5, Lg4-(=. (q) O 
b5:. 3,Of3t;Ke4. 4, L b7: 1 1 P g6. 5,Lg6:+. (r) 
N dSf. 3,N d3:; O e4 (t). 4, f3 t ; K f5. 5,Lg5+. 
(t) K f6. 4, O do : t ; K eo. 5, L d4 +.— (W) K e4 : . 2, O 
d3 t ; K f5. 3, N d7 t ; K g6. 4, e5 +.— Fifth way. I, P 
JO : ; K e5 (u, V, w, I, y). 2,0 gC f ; K 15 (z, zis). 3,Nd7t; 
Kgli:. 4,Lg4t;Kf7:. 5, L eS -f . (B)Ke6. 3,Lg4t; 
K f7:. 4, Lfdt;Kg8. 6,Lf8;+. (zi)Ng6:. 3, L 
f4t;Ke6. 4, g5 +.— (u) K e4:. 2,Od3t;Kt5. 3, N 
d7t; Kg6. 4, e5+.— (v) b4; Po5. 2, cG f ; K e5. 
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3,L f4t; K e6:. 4, g5 +.— (i>) N (5. 2, Og6;Pe4: 
fww.ix). 3,L{2t;Kd5. 4,Lf5:t;K— . 5,L86+. 
(ww)Ng6:. 3,Ne3t;Ko5. 4, L t4t ; K e6. 5. g5+. 
(u)Ng4t. 3,Lg4:;P«4:. 4, L to ;— . 5, N+.— (x) 
Oo6,Po6,Pe4:. 2.LE6;Nf5. 3, L £5 : ;— 4, N +.— (j) 
N d6 : (j y). 2, N e3 1 ; K e5- 3, L gS f : N !b. 4, L g7 : t ; 
K e4 ; . 6, N d3 +. (y y) N o7. 2, N eS t ; K eS. 3, L 
e7:t; K fo. 4,Lg5t; Ko4:. 5, N d3+. We beUevB, 
four of these solutions were firat found hy K. Mangelsdorf, iu 
the year 1876. There are very few problems like this. The 
following 3 mover by T. Smith (composed in London in 1870) 
has 6 solutions. White, K el i L g8 ; M b4 ; N d6, h5 ; O a3 ; 
P c2, d5. Black, K c3| N f3, f6 ; c7 ; P be, e4, f4, h4. 
(8+8=16 pieces.) — There are 4 ways to the following 5 mover, 
by H. F. L. Meyer, from tho year 1863. White K gl ; M h3 ; 
N »6: O a8, f5 ; P a4, b3, d2, g3. Black, K c5 ; P b4, c6, d4, 
d5. f6, f7. (9+7-16 pieces.) 

89.— First stipulation. White forces mate. 1, L b8 1 . 2, 
c5 1 . 3, e4 1 ; K d7 (Q, R). 4, N c6 f . 5, P c6 : t . 6, 
Lb5+. (Q)Ke.5:. 4, N d4 : f ; K d4 :. 5,Lb2t;— . 6, 
1^0+ (K)Me4;. 4,Ld8:t;Nd7. 5, f7 :+.— Second 
stipulation. White forces self-mate. 1, Lb8t. 2, Nc6t. 
o6 : . 3, P o6 : t ; K d6. 4, L b4 1 ; K o6 (S). 5, L b5 f ; 
K d6. 6, f7 : t ; N f7 : +. (S) K e6 : . 6, L c5 f ; L d5. 
6, f7 : t ; N f7 : +.— Third stipulation. Black forces mate. 
1, P g6 1. 2, P g6 ; t . 3, N ge : t . 4, L g8 1 ; K 15. 5, M 
12 :t;—. 6, Mf4+. — Fourth stipulation. Black forces self, 
mate. l,Pg6t- 2, P g6 : t . 3,Ng6;t. 4,Lg8t;Kf5 
(T). .5, L h7 t . 6, L d7 t, i d7 : +. (T) K ha. 5, L b8 t i 
L, M e8 : +. — The following, also by J. N. Bahson, has remark- 
able stipulations. White, K al ; L el ; M b2 ; d4 ; P do, 
h2. Black, K a3 ; N a.5 ; O gl ; P a2, a4, a6, b3, d6, h3. 
(6+9^15 pieces.) White to play and mate, self-mate, stale- 
mate, and self-stalemate ; each in two (2) moves. 

90.— l,Me5; Kg8. 2, M68tiKf7. 3, d6 t : K f6. 
4, Pe5 +. 

91.— 1, L c8 t. 2, K e7. 3, N g2 t. 4, N a7 f. 6, P b6 +. 

92.— 1, M d4. 2, M dS t. 3, h5 f. 4, M d3. 5, M a3 t. 
6, P c3 +. 

93.-1, M bo. 2, P c5- 3, P c4. 4, P o3. 5, P c2. 6, M 
5 h8. 7, M aS t. 8, P c6 t. 9, P c5 f. 10, P c4 t. 11, P 
c3 |. (In the game and problem in part 11 of this hook (page 86) 
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the Ps on the first and Becond row are allowed to move more than 
one square, which rule, applied to this ancient prohlem, would 
admit a solution in nine moves by 1, M b2.) 

94. 1,0 e5. 2, Mh8t- 3, K f5. 4, Mh7. 5, M d7 +. 

95.— The problem admits of four solutions, namely, 1, c5 
or d4, or K b5 or c4, and in the latter case Black may answer 
N c6 or K e5. A correct form is : White, K b5 ; N f2 ; e6. 
Black, K d6 ; M h5 ; d3.— Solution : 1, N a7, e7 t- 2, 
Oc5, Md5. 3, Nb8 =|=. 

96. — A white P at e7 took a black at f8, and became an N ; 
instead of which the P can move to eS, become an 0, and mat-e. 



^SOLUTIONS TO THE SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

Problem No. 97.— al, h8, h2, a2, g8, g4, c8, f8. b4, b8, g3, 
a3, a8, hi, al. 

No. 98. — The syllables stand in the following order : d2, bl, 
a3, c4, a5, b7, d8, c6, e7, g8, h6, f5, h4, g2, el, f3, eo, f7, h8, 
g6, fS, h7, g5, eK, d4, c2, al, b3, cl, a2, b4, d3, f4, li3. gl, e2, 
c3, dl, b2, a4, c5, b.6. b8, d7,f(j. e8, g7, h5, g3, hi, f2, e4, d6, 
b5, a7, c8, b6, a8, c7, d5, e3, g4, h2, fl. 

No. 99. — Of the Ls there are eijfht, which may he arranged 
in 1 2 ways, as explained in the " Uhesd Journal " of Dubuque, 
May, 1873 : 

■ ■ ' - ■■' - -- - h4 
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^^frOt the Ms also eight, which may be placed along one of the 
long diagonals, or some of them on other squares. 
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Of the Nh 14, placed on al, bl, cl, fl, gl, hi, a4, a5, h4, h5, 

1)8, c8, f8, g8. 

Of the Os 24, which may be arranged in 3 lines, namely, ia 
the 61es a, d, and g, or id spaces 1 and 4, leaving the squares 
next the corners unoccupied. 

No. 100. — Five Ls, which may be placed on c2, e5, e6, e7, and 
g2, or on c2, c6, e5, e7, and g2. (Four Ls defend 61 squares, il 
placed on b2, d5, d7, f2.) 

Eight Mb, which may stand in one low, or on al, hi, b3, g3, 
c5, f5, d7, e7. (Four Ms defend all the squares of one color; 
the 32 black squares are guarded by some on a8, c6, e4, g2, or 
on bl, d5, f3, h7, or on b5, d7, f3, hi. etc.) 

Ten Ns, on c3, d3, e3, f3, c5, d5, e5, f5. d7, e7. 

Fourteen Os, which can be placed in different ways. M. Lange 
has arranged them on c7, f7, c6, d6, e6, iG, c4, d4, e4, f4, b3, e3, 
«, g3. 

No. 101. — With nine pieces, as: 

K f6 ; L c6; M a8, hi ; N f3; b3, d3 ; P c2, f2. 

No. 102.— White : K b4 ; L e6 ; M a4, d3 ; N c2, e5 ; O f7, 
Ii5; P f2, g2, g4. Black : K e4. There are 43 mates, namely, 
five from the L ; 14 by discovery with the M d3 ; 13 by raoviog 
the N g5 ; six by uncovering the M a4 (moving the K b4) ; two 
from the f7, two from the other O, and one from the P i2. 

No. 103.— This : White, K g5 ; M h6 ; N f8 ; O c5, f2 ; P b7, 
c3, d7, e3, f7, g3, h7. Black : K e5 ; N e8 ; P d4, d5, f4. 15 
mates, each with a different piece, can be given, but as three of 
the pieces (N f8, O f2, and P e3) can give two mates,"there are 
18 mates. The J5 pieces are ; M h6, N f8, O c5, O f2, P c3, 
P e3, P f3, P b7— b8 L, P b7— b8 N, P d7— e8 : L, P d7— 

; M, P f7— e8 : L, P f 7— e8 : M, P h7— h8 L, and P h7— h8 N. 

No. 104, — M. Lange gives this position : Kd2; Lb3; M c7i 
N d4, e4; d6, f4. — Here they have a choice of 100 
moves. 

No. 105.— 113 moves. This maximum is for White in: 
White, Kc2; L b4 ; M d3, gl ; Nc6, f6; e6, io; P a2, a7, 
o7, e2,f2, £7, h2, h7. Black, Kh5; L d8 ; Me8; bS, gS. 
(16+5=:21 pieces.) 

No. 106.— K gl ; L h8 ; M a7, bl ; N d3, e3 ; c3, gS'; P 
a3,b2,c2,d5,e5, f2,g2,h3. 

No. 107.— Position :— White K f 2 ; L gl ; M fl, hi ; N e.l 
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g2 ; h2 ; P »5, b4, c5, d2. e6, f3, g4, h3.— Black, K c7 ; L 
b8; M aS, C8 i N b7, d8 ; a7 ; P a6, b5,c6, d3, e7, U, g6,b4. 
— A stalemate caa be produced in 51 moves in such a manner 
that at last only three Pawna are off. 

No, 108. — Our notation describes Wliite'e lead and Black's 
reply as one move, so that the solution consists of eight moves, 
thus : 1, a6— c7, c8— a7, 2, c6— b8, aS— b6. 3, c7~a8, bti— 
o8. 4, b8— a6, a7— c6. 5, a8— b6, c6— b8. 6, aft— c7, c8— 
a7. 7, b6— c8, b8— a6. 8, c7— a8, a7— cG. 

No. 109.— 1, a4— c5, a6— b4. 2, c5— eC, a7— b5. 3, ed— 
o7, a8— 16. 4, c7— a8, b5— c7. 
b4, d3— f2. 7, bl— c3, Cj— hi. 
de, c7— b5. 10, de— b7, b5— d( 
c2— b4, e3_B2. 13, b5— o3, d6- 
c3— d5, d4— 13. 

No. 110.— In 27 moves, thus: l.Nfl. 2, M g2. 3, K g3. 
4, Nh2. 5, Mggl. 6, Ng2. 7, M fl. 8, Mhgl. 9, N hi. 
10, Mg2. 11, Hgl. 12, Kh2. l,%Mg3. 14,Ng2. 16,Khl. 
IB. Nh2. 17, Mgl. 18, Nfl. 19, M 3 g2. 20, N g3. 21, K 
1,Mhl. 23,Kgl. 24,Mgh2. 25,Ng2. 26,Kfl 27,Kel. 



6, a3— b5, b4— d3. 6, a2— 

8, b4— c2, be— c4. 9, b5— 

. 11, c3— b5, c4— e3. 12— 

-b5. 14, b4— c6, b5^14. 15, 




PART IV. 
HISTORICAL NOTES. 



Cliess comes to us from the East. It is said to have origin- 
ated iu India, iivheQce it was taken to Persia, aud thence to 
Arabia. The Persian poet Firdusi about the year 1000 relates 
that the game was sent from India to King Chosroes about A.D. 
550. From Arabia in the eleventh century it was introduced 
into Spain, Italy and Greece, and a century later into Franco 
Germany, England, &c. 

There are many widely varying aud conflicting accounts 
respecting its origin. The Chinese give the oldest history and 
claim to be the inventors of it. According to their book 
" Meng.tse " it was general throughout China 300 years before 
the Christian era. In this book a Chinese named " I-tsien, " ia 
mentioned as the best player. 

The Arabic author Masudi, who was born at Bagdad, and 
died at Cairo in a.d. 958, writes about the Indian origin of 
chess. Theoldeat problem, preserved in an Arabic manuBcript, 
is a mate in !> moves, by the Caliph Mutasim, who reigned at 
Bagdad from 833 to 842, More than 400 problems have beeu 
preserved from the years 1000 to 1600 (we give four of them 
under Nos. 2, 92 to 94 on pages 134 and 224j. The self-mate 
or sui-mate problems also originate from Arabia. In the 
fifteenth century the movements of two pieces (the L and the 
N) were materially altered, namely, the L (the Arabic Fers or 
Ferz) could move only one square diagonally in all four direc- 
tions, and the N (the " Alfil ") could likewise move diagonally 
but only to the third square and could leap over a piece. Also 
the P then acquired the privilege of moving more than one, 
namely, two squares within its own territory. At that time 
every P reaching its last square had to become a Fers (a rule 
which is the same in the game of draughts). The Fers was very 
weak, but when an overwhelming power was given to the L and 
the law on the promotion of the P was altered, it was fair and 
in harmony with the nature of the game to allow only the 
original eight ofKcers on the board. 

In England the first account of chess was given by Alexander 
Neckam (born iu 1157 at St. Albans, died in 1217 near 
Worcester), in his " dc naturie rerum." 
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The oldest copy of a game is from about 1490, written on 
parchment and kept at Gijttinoen, 

About the year 1300 appeared Jacobus de Cessolia, liber 
(le moribus horainum et officiis nobilinm super ludo Scacornm. 
This was about 40 years later translated into French by Jehan 
(le Vignay, and from this, the first printer in England printed 
his first book : The Garao and Playe of the Cbesse, translated 
out of the French and imprynted by William Caxton .... 
" Fyuy.sshid the last day of marche the yer of our lord god . a . 
thousand foure honderd and IxKiiii." 

The first printed books on problems are by Francesch Vicent, 
14flr>; Lncena, about 1497, (both in Spanish), and Damiano, 
1-'J12 (in Italian). Then there followed extensive works, con. 
taiuing also games &c,, especially in Spanish, Italian, German, 
French, Portuguese, English, Dutch, and Russian ; 23 works 
can be mentioned as far as the year 1800. 

In the present century ao many writers on chess have become 
known, that they can be counted by hundreds. From 1801 to 
18.')0 there were published 39 works. 

The first newspaper chess column appeared in 1823 in the 
"Lancet "in London, the second in 1828 in the "Berliner 
Staffette," but the first regular one, published weekly, commen. 
ced in 1834 in " Bell's Life " in London, and was for 37 years 
edited by George Walker. From 1823 to 1874, there have 
been chess columns in at least 253 periodicals (especially 
itt Europe, America, and Australia), and at present the number 
is so great that it is impossible to give an accurate list of 
them, 



COMPOSERS WHO HAVE PUBLISHED THEIR OWN 
PROBLEMS IN BOOKS. 

The Arab Philip Stamraa published 100 compositons in 1737 
at Paris, in French, and in 1745 at London, in English. 

J. Mendheim published his problems in 1814 and again iu 
1832,inGer. ; K.F. Schmidt in 1829 (Gar); A. d'OrviUe, 1842 
(Fr.) ; J. Brede, 1844 (Ger.) ; A, Lichtenstein, 1847 (Ger.) ; 
J, Kling, 1849 (Eng.); A. Anderssen, 1852 (Ger.); J. G. 
Schult/,, 1862 (Swedish) ; J. Brown, of Bridport, 180.5 (Eng.) ; 
F. Healey, 1866 (Eng.) ; J. S. Schumoff, 1867 (Ruas. and Fr.) ; 
J. and W. T. Pierce, 1873 (Eng.) ; J. Kohtz and C, Kockelkoru, 
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1875 (Oer.) ; R. B. Wormald. 1876 (Eng.)— The following nine 
composers, all in the United States of America, have each issued 
their problems in the English Unguagie through the press of 
0. A. Brownson : — F. W. Martindale, J. K. Hanshew, A. Z. 
Huggins, T. A. Thompson, V. M. N. Portilla, T. M. Brown, 0. 
E. Carpenter, T. P. Bull, and O. A, Brownson. 

Lastly we have five more in Europe, three from the year 
1878 : P. Klett (Ger.), Q. B. Valle (It.), A. C. Pearson (Eng.), 
one from 1880 : J. P. Taylor (Eng.). and one of 1881 : F. C. 
Collins (English). — S- Loyd's "Chesa Strategy," (534 com- 
positions by him, on 269 pages) is published now, December, 
1881, at Jersey City, N.J. 

The beat books aro those by Klett (112 problems), Kohtz and 
Kockelkora (101 pr.), J. Brown (174 pr.) and Healey (200 pr.) 

The Author of this" GviD'E" intejidstopiiblish hisproblema, 
consisting of over 200. JJis best productions are still unknown 
in the chess world 



The most important works published during the last thirty 
years are :— 

1. — For the history: — 

D. Forbea'8 History of Chess. London, 1860. (380 
pages,) 

A. van der Linde's Geschichte des Schachspielg. 
Berlin, 1874. (2 Tolumes of 422 + 154 + 624 = 1100 
pages.) 
2. — For games : — 

Handbuch des Schachspiela von. P. R v, Eilguer. 
Edited by Tassilo von Heydebrand und der Lasa. Fifth 
edition. Leipzig, 1874. (644 pages.) The sixth edition 
was published in 1880, and is edited by C. Schwede, E. 
Flechsig, J. Berger, and 0. Cordel. 

The Chess Player's Handbook. By Howard Staunton. 
London, 1847. 

Theory of the Chess Openings. By Q. H. D. Qossip. 
author of the " Chosa Player's Mauual." New Wortley, 
Leeds, 1879. 
3.— For problems ;^ 

A. Alexandre's Frobl^mes d' tehees. Paris and London, 
1846. (2120 diagrams.) 

M. Lange's Handbuch der Schachaufgaben. Leipzig, 
1862. (777 diagrams.) 
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American Chees Nuts. Edited by E. B. Cook, C. A. 
Gilberg, and W. Henry (Rusb). New York, 1868. (2405 
diafframa.) 

English Chess Problems. Edited by J. and W. T. 
Pierce. London, 1876. (G08 diagrams.) 

Chess Gems. Collected and set by J. A Miles. Fai^en- 

tham, Norfolk, 1878. {775 diagrams.) 
Nordiske Skakproblemer. Udgivno af A. Arnell og S. 
A. SiireDsen. Kjobenhavn, 1879. (206 di^ams.) 
. — For various subjects : — 
C. Tomlinson's Amusements in Chess. London, 1845. 
Le Palamede. Paris, 1836 to 1847. 
The Chess Player's Chronicle. Loudon, 1841 to 1862. 
W. J. L. Verbeek's Sissa : de Schaakspeler. Wijk bij 
Duurstede, in Holland, 1847 to 1874. 

Neue Berliner Schacbzeitung. Berlin, 1864 to 1871. 
The Chess World. Edited by H. Staunton. London, 

■ 1865 to 1869. 
O, A. Brownson's Chess Journal. Dubuque, Iowa, 
1870 to 1876. 
H. Lehner'a Oeaterreichische Schacbzeitung, Wieo, 
1872 to 1876. 
This fnUoviiyig are in progress : — 

I Deutsche Schacheeitung. Leipzig. Since 1846. 
La Strategic. Paris, Since 1867, 
Nordisk Skaktidende, Kjobenhavn. Since 1873. 
Nuova Kiviata degli Scacchi. Livomo. Since 1875. 
Schachmatny Listok. St. Petersburg. Since 1876. 
The Chess Player's Chronicle. London, since 1877. 
The Chess-Monthly. London, since 1879. 
The British Chess Magazine. Huddersfield, since 1881, 
Brentano's Chess Monthly. New York, since 1881. 
THE PROMOTION OF THE P. 
Seepayes 20, 87, 251, and 260. 
The law on the promotion of the P, given in many books, 
is this : — 

" Every P which has reached the eighth or last square of the 
chesB board must bo immediately exchanged for an L, or any 
other officer the player may think fit, even though all the 
oflicers remain on the board. It follows, therefore, that he 
may have two or more La, three or more Ms, Na, or Oa." 
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It required much considemtion whether this law or the one 
puhlished in the elemeiif.s should be adopted here, but as we 
wished to give in this book the best of everything that could be 
found, we were obliged to act in harmony with the paper which 
we puhlished in May, 1S79, and from which we extract the 
following :■ — 

" The law, just cjuoted, is not satisfactory, for, as the set con. 
ttuDfi only thirty -two pieces, a player cannot choose a second L, 
or a third M, N, or 0. The P might become an iinaginary L, 
but the reality is preferable, and in accordance with some of the 
greatest authorities, the game is considered finer when only one 
L of each color is permitted. — Laaa, in the fifth edition of 
Bilguer's Handbuch (Leipzig, lf<74), page 26, says: 'It does 
not matter in games whether the one rule or the other be 
adopted." — For problems sometimes the one rule is more advan- 
tageous, sometimes the other. If more than one L on each side 
be allowed, why not place them ou the diagram at once? And 
why should a player not be satisfied with his full staff of eight 
officers? Some players like to make use of pieces not contained 
in the set. just as they would like to enlarge the board, but it in 
hest to adhei-e to restricted rules, whick can ekally b<i carried 
out, and are Jit for universal adoption. We say that when aP 
remains a P in the last row, it remains so for uvcr, for the old 
idea, that it ' remains inactive till the enemy has taken an 
officer, upon which it instantly assumes the rank of that officer,' 
leads to positions which are inconsistent with the powers of tbe 
pieces. The idea that a player might be at liberty to change 
his P for an officer or let it remain a P is not in harmony with 
the laws on the promotion and on the draw, besides, ia objec. 
tiouable in games, and as it al^o interferes disadvantageoualy witli 
some fine problems, it is best not to adopt it." — (Seepage 87./ 

M. Laoge remarks, on page 19 of his "Feinheiten" (Leipzig, 
1865); "The bad practice of the plurality of Ls is so wide- 
spread, that it will be difficult to eradicate it." While agreeing 
with this opinion, there is no doubt that energetic and general 
co-operation can do away with the unsuitable law now in prac- 
tice in England and other countries. Some authors such as 
Lncena, Selemis, Salvio, Lasa, etc., have adopted the plurality 
of Ls, but Del Rio, LolU, Ponziani, Mendheim, Zaccari, etc., are 
in accordance with Lange; and Philidor (on page 34 in J. G. 
Poblman's book, London, 1819) says: "While this field of 
criticism lies open, I cannot pass by ray own countrymen, who 
have committed as great a fault as the Germans, They are less 
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to be excused, there being many good playera among them — 
nay, Bome oE the best in Europe. I presume they have been led 
away (like myself formerly) by a bad custom, established in all 
probability, by the person who first brought Chess into France. I 
am inclined to believe it must have been some player of 
Draughts, who, knowing little more than the moves or the pieces, 
imagined one might make as many Queens in the game of Chess 
as at Draughts." 

J. Earbier, in his " Famous Game of Chesse-play " (London, 
1640), says : " Whereas the bringing up of a Pawne of yours to 
your Adversaries first Ranke, in any of his Noble Houses, is 
the absolute making of a Queene ; yet you shall make no 
Queene of that Pawne, unlossa your Queene bee already 
lost : but you may there make it what piece else you please, 
that already you have lost. — Because, as no two Qenrals 
in one Armie, neither two Qucencs in one Kingdome : and 
monstrous it were, to play this Game with more pieces of one 
sort, then it consisteth of at first." 

Jaenisch abandoned the old law of one L, because he could 
not agree to such an inconsistency as a P remaining dormant 
at the last square, and being promoted at the moment when au 
officer was taken. He might have overcome the difficulty in 
two ways : either let the P remain a P for ever, or let the P be 
at liberty to move from the last to the first square of ils file, 
and commence its march anew. 

C. Salvioli (in the Italian monthly magazine " Nuova Rivista 
degli Scacchi," of 1879) quotes that in the ancient game of 
"Sciatrani" every pawn arriving at the eighth square had 
to become an L. He ought to add, that at that time the L was 
called Fers (orFerz), and could move only one square diagon- 
ally. (The Ferz could, from a central square of the board, 
move to four squares, but our L can move to twenty-seven 
squares. At that time the P could not become an M, N, or ; 
in fact the game then more closely resembled that of Draughts,) 
When six centuries ago (in the Arabic-Spanish chess, and up to 
the time of the Spaniard Lucena, in 1497) the powers of the 
Fers (our L) and the Alfil (our N) were altered, and the weak 
Fers became one of overwkehnviig -powfr, it was fair to permit 
only one such extraordinarily powerful piece on the board. (Two 
or more Ls generally win the game in a very few moves. A 
player commences a game with eight officers, and should not be 
allowed to increase his forces in the middle of the game, and 
thus overpower his opponent with nine or ten officers.) Now- 
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adays when a player has the L on the board he can generally 
promote the P to the powerful M, and should behavethu L and 
both the Ms, and eventually not be satisfied with an N or an 0, 
then he can with some advantage easily sacrifice one of the three 
powerful pieces, and thereupon move and promote the P. 

If the unrestricted rule on the promotion were carried out, 
namely, that there might be nine white La, or ten white Os, etc., 
and as many black otficers on the board, then these new ofiicers 
would number sixty-four, which, together with the original 
thirty-two men, would make a set of ninety-«ix chessmen! 
Regular games and problems (including seLf-matea) should 
require nothing else but the ordinary material, but " puzzles " 
might not withsfan ding be made with five or more Ls, etc. 



K M MOVE IN PBOELEMS. 
See rule 9, page 130. 



stc. J 



The question whether this move should be allowed in pro- 
blems or not, was almost as difficult as the decision on the law 
of promotion. We had rather wished to exclude the K M move 
in problems, but as it is an elementary move and there is no 
reason for its exclusion, we were obliged to admit it. The 
move is in problems employed under the same restrictions as in 
games, that is, if within the progress of the moves of a problem 
the K should leave the square el (or if Black, the square e8) 
and go back, then the K would have lost the privilege of the 
K M move, etc. 

In end-ga/mes, and compositions published as such, with the 
white K on el, or the black K on e8. and one or both the Msiu 
the corresponding corners, it is also understood that the K M 
move can be performed, but in case during the previous playol 
the game the move has been forfeited, then a statement to that 
effect should be made, unless such statement would be super- 
fluous, as it might be possible to infer from the position that 
the K or the M had been previously moved. In end-game com. 
positions the tirst move may be the " taking in passing," (com- 
pare rule 8, page 130), if the first player can determine his 
op po nent's last move from the position. 

When a player has given the odds of an M, then he can of 
course not move his K two squares on that side on which the 
M is wanting, (In practical pi.iy, however, the double etep of 
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tbe K in snch a case is often allowed ; anjhov an agreement 
on this point should be made before commencing the game.) 



THE NOTATIONS. 
The notation used in most English books is based upon the 
original position of the 32 pieces for playing an ordinary game, 
thus : 



The piece 


onal i 


called Q'l 


E 








hi 


K' 


K 








bl 


„ Q' 


Kt, 




, 




cl 


„ Q'. 


B 








a2 


,. Q'< 


K,'« 


P 






f2 


K' 


h's 


1" 



The black pieces are named in the same manner, namelv 
that on aS is called Q's R, that on g7 is K's Kt's P. If a P 
shall he moved from b2 or from b3 to b4, the description is : 
P to Q's Kt's 4th, and if the black P shall be moved from b7 
or from b6 to bo, it is also : P to Q's Kt's 4th, If a white M 
shall move to f7, the statement is: R to K's E'sTth, or: 
R to K E's 7, or : E to K B7, but in case both the Ma could 
move to f7, then these are distinguished as K's R and Q's R 
(or the square from which the M moves is indicated). If a 
black M is to move to f7, then : R to K B2. The taking of a 
piece is shown thus: " Q takes It," but if the L could take 
either M, then accordingly : " Q takes K R, or Q takes Q R." 

The French, Italian, and Spanish notations are similar, only 
the numbers are placed between the letters, and the letters 
Q B (or K Kt, etc.) are reversed, thus: 

International ... ... M c5 

English ... ... ... RtoQBS 

French ... ... ... T. 5 F D 

Italian ... ... ... T. 5 A D 

Spanish ... ... ... T. 5 A D 

The four last-named notations are puzzling, not being easily 
learned by a beginner, and not easily understood by one versed 
in the al-h8 system. It is of great importance, especially to 
composers, to have a Jhied na/me for every square. Some 
authors have therefore endeavored to invent a simple nota- 
tion, especially one suitable for all nations. It needs 22 
eimple signs, 16 for the board and 6 for the men. Easy signs, 
known in most parts of the earth, are the Arabic ciphers and 

T 2 
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the Latin tetters. Among the various syBtema may be men. 
tioned here those by Stamma, Koch, and Kieseritzky, For 
particulars see Liude's Geschicbte, pages 233.241 in Vol- II. 

P. Stamma in the last century invented the al notation 
which has become the international ^-Btem, for it is used in 
some French and English hooks {especially the great collections 
of problems by Alexandre, and by Miles), and is employed 
throughout in Austria, Germany, Holland, Denmark, Sweden. 
Russia, Bohemia, etc. Also some chess columns in England 
and Scotland have three years ago commenced to use the al 
system, and the Italiana have also lately introduced it, for 
Signer Amerigo Seghieri has employed it in his " Quids 
eiementare." He also uses a colon (:) for taking, a single 
cross (f) for check, a. double cross (=f') for mote, a! for good 
move, and a ! for an inferior move. 

The Russians use tho Latin (and not their own alphabet of 
36 letters) for the al system, but they use the Russian initials 
for the names of the pieces. 

If chess consisted of nothing else but games, then the English 
notation might well be used, but the problems play a more 
important part in most of the weekly periodicals, and as com. 
posers require a concise notation for writing their numerous 
letters, so the one used in this book seems to be the best 
known. 

Koch and Kieseritzky use the numbers from 1 to 8 instead of 
the letters a to h, Koch names the tile first and the row after, 
but Kieseritzky names the row first, thus the square b6, with tha 
former, ia 26, and with the latter, is 62 (pronounced, not sixty- 
two, but six two). It is easier to distinguish b6 and f2, than 
62 and 26. 

The use of the numbers 1 to 64 for the 64 squares would not 
harmonize with a simple description of some parts of the board, 
for we speak of the b file, d file, row 5, row 6 (or 6tli 
row), etc. 

The proposal to use the letters K to P for the pieces was first 
made in Professor 0, A. Brownson's " Chess Journal," of 
Dubuque, Iowa, in February, 1875, and several notes on the 
system have appeared in the " Boy's Own Paper," in London, 
1879 and 1880. Some writers in Australia and America say 
of our notation : " As a cosmopolitan system it is perfect." 

For a better acquaintance with the various systems, we give 
here the first seven moves of the Evans Gambit. (See pcuje 6' ' 
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Intbenational. 





1, P e4 P e5 

2, O g3 O c6 

3, N c4 N c6 

4, P b4 N b4 : 

5, P c3 N c6 

6, K M P d6 

7, P d4 P d4 : 

Gbeman, Danish, and Swedish. (See page 14.) 

Weiss. Schwarz. 

Hvid. Sort. 

Hvit. Swart. 

1. e2 — e4 e7 — e5 

2. Sgl— f3 Sb8— c6 

3. Lfl— c4 Lf8— c5 

4. b2— b4 Lc5— b4: 

5. c2— c3 Lb4--<}5 

6. o — o d7 — d6 

7. d2— d4 e5— <i4: 

The short notation is also often used, thus : 1, e4, e5. 2, S 
J, S c6. 3, L c4, L c5. 4, b4, L b4 : . 5, c3, L c5. 6, 
6. 7, d4, e d. 

Dutch. 

Wit Zwart 

1. e2 — e4 e7 — e5 

2. gl— f3 b8— c6 

3. fl— c4 f8— c5 

4. b2— b4 c5— b4 : 

5. c2— c3 b4— c5 

6. o-H) d7— d6 

7. d2— d4 e5— d4: 

Italian. 
In the "Nuova Rivista degli Scacchi'* of livorno. 

Bia/nco. Nero. 

1. P 4R P 4R 

2. C 3AR C 3AD 

3. A 4AD A 4AD 

4. P 4CD A pr PC 

5. P 3AD A 4AD 

6. Arrocca P 3D 

7. P 4D P pr P 
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Spanish. 

In the '' Revista de Ajedrez " of Montevideo. 

Blcmcas, Negras. 

1. P . 4R P . 4R 

2. C . 3AR C . SAD 

3. A . 4AD A . 4AD 

4. P . 4CD C torn P 

5. P . SAD A . 4AD 

6. Enroque P . 3D 

7. P . 4D P torn P 

In " La Cr6nica de Ajedrez " of Mexico, the sign oo is used 
for "Enroque," x for "torn," f for "jag.*', and ft for "jag. 
mat." The move M fl (R to K B sq.) is T. lAR. The " 1 '' 
instead of " sq." is also used in French and Italian. 



Portuguese. 
(In the periodical "Echo 
Branco. 

1. P e2— e4 

2. C gl— f3 

3. B fl— c4 

4. P b2— b4 

5. P c2— c3 
g ( R el— gl 
^' ( T hi— f 1 
7. P d2— d4 

Feenoh. 
Blancs, 

1. P . 4R 

2. C . 3FR 

3. F . 4FD 

4. P . 4CD 

6. P . 3FD 

6. Roque TR 

7. P . 4D 

English. 
White. 

1. P to K4 

2. Kt to K B3 

3. B to B 4 

4. P to Q Kt 4 

5. P to Q B3 

6. Castles 

7. P to Q4 



Americano.") 
Negro, 
P e7— e5 
C b8— c6 
B f8— c5 
B c5— b4 : 
B b4— c5 

I»d7— d6 

P e5-'d4 : 

Noira 
P . 4R 
C . 3FD 
F . 4FD 
F . pr. PC 
F . 4FD 
P . 3D 
P . pr. PD 

Black, 
P to K4 
Kt to Q B 3 
B to B4 
B takes Kt P 
B to B4 
P to Q3 
P takes P 
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THE VALUE OP CHESS. 

At all times mucli has beea said for and against the 

game. 

One writer aays, "Das Schach let eine von den groasen 
Thorheiten der Welt ; " another calls it " eine Zeitver- 
Hchwendung " (a waste of time) ; and a third condemns it 
because it is sometimes the means of bringing young men into 
the company of habitual smokers, drinkers, etc. Some of these 
objections can be answered decisively, others only vaguely, and 
some have been referred to in the preface. There are many 
things in this world, which are good if properly used, and bad 
if misused. 

Schiller says in his " Lied von der Glocke" — 
" Wohlthiitig ist des Feuers Macht, 
Wenn sie der Mensch bezahmt, bewacht," 
(Beneficial is the power of fire, if man restrains and watches 
it.)— -Some business men recommend chess, and advise parents 
to teach the game to their children, because, they eay, it is a 
pleasant occupation for the mind in the time of leisure, and 
prevents young people from acquiring bad habits. In M. 
Lange's " Sonntags.Blatt " we find this: — " Spiel e nie eber 
Schach, als bis die Arbeit des Tages oder der Woche vollendet 
ist und Du fiiblst, eine Erholung verdient zu haben." fNever 
play at chess until the work of the day or the week is over, 
and you feel that you liave deserved a recreation.) And " Spiele 
nicht bis in die spate Stunde, auf dass die Pflichten des 
niichsten Tages durch verkiirzte Ruhe oder zu langes Schlafen 
nicht leiden." (Let not the playing continue up to a late hour, 
so that the duties of the next day may not suffer through a short 
rest or over-sleeping.) Thus it is important that you select 
time, place and person for playing a game. 

The first.uamed objection which we gave in German, namely, 
" Chess being one of the great follies of the world," we answer 
here by some ciuotations from the Latin, Italian, French, 
German and English. 

The Italian P. Carrera says : 






" Rex ego sum vester : cuncti mihi cedite ludi : 
In me vis sortis nulla, sed ingenium." 

quotes from Gothe, the game being " gii 
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della mento," and " la pietra di paragone dell' ingegno " (" ein 
Probiretein des Oehirns " =a touch-Btone for tho brain), 
M. Cervantes : " La vie est una partie d'echecs." 
J. A, de Rivi&re writes : — " Ce jeu admirable, qui a, comme 
toutes les graudes choses, le don d'etemelle jeimesse." 

T. V. H. u. d. Lasa (editor of the German " Handbuch ") 
sajs : " Das Schach ist dem Weaen nach sin Spiel, der Form 
nach eine Kunst, und der Darstellung nach eine Wissenschaft," 
That the chess problem can claim neither the depth of 
science nor the height of art, but is merely a charming aod 
tngemous pastime, is expressed by Ph. Klett (on page 52 of hia 
book) ; — " Das Schachproblem kaun wie die Partie fiir das 
Leban weder die Tiefe der Wissenschaft, noch die Hbhe der 
Kunst in Ansprucb nehmen. Das Schachproblem ist eine reiz- 
und geistvoUe Beschaftigung fiir einzelne Mussestunden — bei 
der innereo Vertiefung, welche es yerlangt, eine kleine Welt 
fiir sich, — aber es hleibt und iat eine Schach. keine Lebens- 
Aufgahe." 

A German quotation from Plutarchus, used aa a motto in the 
Dutch "Siasa," is: " Spiel ist die Wiirze der Arbeit." (Play 
sweetens labor.) 

A German lecturer quotes eight lines from K. Fortius, and 
four lines from M. Schriiter, thus : 

" Sieh' an dem Brett, wo Geist und Scharfsinn walten, 
Im ew'gen Reiz das Schono eich gestalten ! 
Sieh', wie der Mann sich losreiast seinen Soi^en 
Und noch, wie an des Lebena gold'nem Morgen 
Mit ganzer Seele vor Figuren steht, 
Die ihm doch nur des Drechalers Fuss gedreht. 
Wie viele auch der Giittin Gabe schanden, 
Himmlisch allein bleibt sie in seinen Handen " — 
denn nur Seelen edier Art war es vergonnt und wird es 
vergount sein, vera heiligen Feuer der geweiheten Opferstatten 
Calssa's erwarmt wie erleuchtet 7,u werden. 
" Nie kann fluchtigen Geist das Schacbspiel dauernd gewinnen— 
Tieferen Denkena bedarf s, um sich an ihm zu erfreu'n 
Darum ist auch der Mann dem edlen Spiele gewogen — 
Aber das tiindelnde Weib schilt es Vergeudung der Zeit." 
The American, Dr. B. Franklin, says in his " Morals of 
Chess," that the game is not merely an idle amusement, but 
that it teaches valuable qualities of the mind, which are useful 
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in the course of hnman life, viz. ; (a) FOBESIGHT, which looks 
a little into futurity, and considers the consequences that may 
attend an action. (6) ClKCnMSPECTlON, which aurveys the 
whole board, (c) Cautioh, not ta make our moves too hastUy, 
A piece touched should be moved, and before touching it the 
player should consider the advantages and disadvantages of the 
situation after the move. Should, after the adversary's move, 
the state of affairs appear bad, then the game shows that we 
should not be discouraged, but hope for a favorable change, 
and persevere in the search of resources. 

The great player Padl Mobpey, in a speech at New York, 
aoon after his return from Europe in 1859, said : " Chess never 
has been and never can be aught but a recreation. It should 
not be indulged in to the detriment of other and more serious 
avocations — should not absorb the mind or engross the thoughts 
of those who worship at its shrine ; but should be kept in the 
background and restrained within its proper province. As a 
mere game, a relaxation from severe pursuits of life, it is de- 
serving of high commendation." 

The American B. M. Neill, published an article in " Pro- 
gress," of March, 1880, from which we extract the following: 
" It is hard to comprehend that any mere game can in point of 
difficulty, be raised to the level of a serious science ; that the 
complication of the movements of 32 pieces on 64 squares may 
be made a matter of as serious study as the grander movemente 
of the planets. And yet this is true. There is no science more 
difficult to master, and perhaps none other in which natural 
aptitude is so necessary to success. Enveloped in the mystery 
of an Eastern birth, it has been played and studied for ages, 
and yet its resources seem infinite, and it^ possibilities as in- 
exhaustible as thought." 

We may now well conclude this little book with a few lines 
by J. C. West;— 

" Calssa, thou enchanting, charming Queen, 

To soothe our cares, thine equal who hath seen ! 

From age to age thy potent charms endure. 

And custom ne'er can stale delights so pure; 

Bright gems of thought thy raptured lovers view 

In endless variations, ever new ; 

Such mines of pleasure, unalloyed, may be 

The mind's dim foretaste of eternity." 
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PRIZES OEFBRED TO SOLVEKS 



H. F. L. MEYER. 




>o + »3 = 33 pieces 

White to play, and mate m eight (8) moves. 

Repetition op the Position. — White : K b6 ; M fl ■ N 08, 
U; Oc7, h2; P d2, f6, g5, M. Black: EdS; Mb2H; 
N h5 ; »1, eS ; P b4, c6, d7, e4, 17, g4, h7. White plays 
UrBt, and gives mate with his eighth move. 
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For the first solution and analysis of the above problem, 
received within eight weeks from date of publication, will be 
awarded the sum of £3, for the second : Miles's Chess Qems, and 
the third : A copy of this book. 

The solution must contain the main play and all the varia. 
tions of from 5 to 8 moves. The analysis must show the duals 
in the variations, and the defences to every feasible attack. 
Should the solution or the analysis be incomplete, a pro. 
portionate amount will be reduced from those prizes where such 
IS the case. One half of the first prize will be reckoned for 
the analysis. The analysis may be sent with the solution, or 
later. 

Solvers in America are allowed an additional month, and 
Australia three months. 

The solutions, etc., to be sent to H. F. L. Meyer, 
care of Messrs. GriflSth and Farran, West Comer St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London, E.C. 

An acknowledgement of all communications will be sent 
by the composer, if a post-card or a stamped envelope be 
enclosed. 

The necessary statements will be published in the chess 
column of "The Boy's Own Paper." 



London, Fbbeuaby, 1882. 
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